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ABSTRACT 

This collection of four reports deals with the topics 
of teacher education^ teacher tasks, general aspects of training 
policies, and changes in teacher tasks and working conditions. The 
first report, "Experiments in Continuing Teacher Training," by 
Edouard Breuse, examines the program established in the 
French-speaking part of Belgium. The experiment organized for state 
school teachers promotes training for new teacher attitudes and 
brings teams of educators together for i:.etraining. "Experiments in 
Continuing Teacher Training," by Gillcs Feery, examines several 
innovative approaches to teacher training in France. Topic? include 
a) diversity of conditions in which the innovations were set up, b) 
variety of models, and c) disparities in how the models fit into 
institutional structures. The report also considers whether a new 
model of teacher training is now being built up from disparate 
efforts^ each focusing on a limited aspect of training. "Experiment 
of the College of Secondary Education at Marlyle-Roi and Its 
Implications for Teacher Tasks," by Josette Poinssac, discusses the 
effects of educational technology on the changing pattern of teacher 
tasks. "Innovative Trends to Teacher Training and Retraining," by S. 
J. Eggleston, discusses the 1972 government white paper on 
educational reorganization and its policies for the restructuring of 
tertiary education and tho adjustment of teacher supply as being the 
critical factor in innovation in England and Hales. <Author/JS) 
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Member countries, while maintaining financial sta- 
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PRSFACE 



Within the framework of the programme of work of the Education Committee, the OECD 

-has-oy^r- the lAst"few--year^ undartaken-an -analy^is--af-^^a^^ 

cies in primary and secondary education. 

At the heart of the problems which confront ffember countries in the transformation 
of the teachers' roles are teacher education and new patterns of tewher tasks. These 
problems were analysed in an earlier OECD publication: The Teacher and Educational 
Change - A^'New Role > 

Work and discussions among experts have led to a series of preliminary conclusiona 
concerning trends in the two areas mentioned above^ and these have been published under 
the title: New Patterns of Teacher Education and Tasks i General Analysis . This analysis 
was based on a number of case studies of innovations in ffember countries, which seem to 
respond to some of the key questions in the future development of the teaching profession. 

The interest shown in these analyses has encouraged the Secretariat to publish the 
most, significant of them in a series of volumes. Each volume contains either co\mtry 
studies, dealing with both teacher education and teacher tasks or studies which concern 
the more general aspects of training policies and changes in teacher tasks and working 
conditions. 
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Continuing teacher training is being gradually established in Belgium. The aim is 
to reach as maiiy teachers as possible through further training and retraining in sub- 
ject matter and methods* Traditional means are being used for this training. The 
situation is far from perfect. What is clear is that a system of continuing training 
can be built up only on the basis of teachers' actual situation. Account will have to 
be taken in future of, among other things, their pressing desire for such continuing 
training to be organized on a regional basis. 

the country to promote training for new attitudes is, although still limited, apparently 
yielding excellent results, especially as it is being carried out through educational 
teams bringing together all those who take part in education: inspectors, principals, 
teachers, administrators and educators. If continuing training is to have a profound 
and lasting affect, this kind of retraining is necessary from the outset. 

The improved climate created in schools where the teachers have benefited from such 
retraining has been especially apparent through the much better relationships established. 
This climate has moreover had a most salutary effect on the reception of young teachers 
beginning their careers and on the implementation of the innovating principles of their 
Initial training. 

In 80 far as continuing training will affect a larger number of teachers and will 
result in qualitative improvements, it will clearly have repercussions on initial 
teacher training. Closer collaboration is already being established between the training 
collegrs and the schools, not only for the organisation of teaching practice but also for 
the preparation of training programmes. 

The effect is already quite clear as regards the length of the period pf initial 
training. Whereas fairly recently there was great demand for the period to be extended, 
today it seems that this idea is on the way out. It is symptomatic that the length' of 
the initial training of niarsery school teachers (children agsd 3 to 6), primary school 
teachers (children aged 6 to 12) and first-cycle secondary school teachers - the "re- 
gents" - (children aged 12 to 15) will be identical as from 1st September, 1974 (two 
, years ai:+*er secondary education). It will thus become possible to provide all these 
teachers with a co;nmon basic psycho-pedagogical training which will help to remove the 
barriers that have so far separated them. 

This initial training of identical duration already raises serious financial prob- 
lems since the Unions are demanding the same pectmiary status for all such teachers who 
had hitherto been strictly differentiated. 

It is to be regretted that the University, which has to provide both scientific and 
psycho-pedagogical training ("agr6gation«) for Iicenci6s-agr6g*6, completely overlooks 
this latter aspect. No adjustment has been made to the agr^gation and the c existence., 
in reformed secondary schools, of pedagogically well-train6d regents and notoriously 
ill-trained licenci<s-agr6g^s will certainly give rise to serious problems. It is 
Tirgently necessary to provide psycho-pedagogical training which will prepare the 
licenci^s-agrigAs to meet the requirements of reformed Education. 



A. INTRODUCTION; GENERAL RSMARKS " 

The aim oX the present report Is to summarise what has been done in Belgixim as re-* 
gards the continuing training of educatCH's* Although limited experiments in further 
training and retraining of teachers have made their appearitnce over the last ten years, 
the need for continuing training really became imperative €is from 1969 in secondary 
education and 197^ in primary education whezv the reform of these two levels of education 
was implemented. i ^ 

The first decision of the responsible authorities faced with, the profound changes 
pending in education was qu ite natjiffally_tjL j55pj9LJti^Jh- tiie,_jttOja,t_urgflnt_pEOblemt^-±*e*-J?e= — 
training of teachers in subject matter and methods. Courses were therefore given in 
modern mathematics, linguistics, technology, testing and computer science using the tra-> 
dltlonal forms of conferences, seminars, correspondence coxirses, TV courses, etc* 

This retraining was indlspe|isable and continues to be so. However, the authorities 
realised quite soon that it would be fully effective only if it were accompanied by ot, 
better still, preceded by a questioning of and a profound change in teachers' attitudes: 
a new conception of their role w6s inevitably being imposed. The present report lays 
special emphasis on this aspect of retraining. 

The Catholic education authorities in the French-speaking part of the coxintry passed 
the problem of changing attitudes and teacher-pupll-parent relationships to the parents' 
assoclaticns, which in turn made it one of their fundamental objectives. Various actl-* 
vltles were launched to this end the National Confederation of Parents' Associations 
in order to inform and instruct parents as to their educational responsibilities and 
their diadogue and collaboration with the school educators. 

T^e State education authorities (French-speaking part of the country) have in our 
opinion adopted a^ original approach here. They largely concentrated their efforts on 
changing teacher attitudes. Seminars on the effect of small*group dynamics on the 
teachlng->learning relationship, institutional analysis and seminars on corporal and 
vocal expression have assembled educational teams which, according to the alma pursued, 
combined teachers from various types of schools and education, educators, principals | 
inspectors and those in key positions both in school and administration. 

Apart from t'he iounediate objective, it is undeniable that this change in teacher 
attitudes has also had the effect of creating a more propitious climate in sohoolB for 
the reception of yoimg teachers whose initial training with its Innovating tendencies 
was often disparaged l>y their more conservative seniors. G. Be Landscheere had in fact 
shown(l) in an earlier st;udy that young teachers imitate the older teachers instead of 
applying the new principles stiggested to them in the training colleges. XI; is moreover 
certain that the extension of further training and retraining courses to a greater 
number of teachers will inevitably affect the length, content, methods and evaluation of 
initial teacher training. 

Although demanded by many, the period of study for both fir^t-^cycle and seconds- 
cycle secondary school teachers has not been lengthened. It even appears that the trend 



(1) G. JDe landsheere and £. Bayer ''Comment les maitres enseignent". Documentation 21 - 
1970, Ministry of Education, page 13 • 
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is toward common teacher training for niirsery school teachers, primary school teachers 
and .first-cycle 5;econdary school teachers, since 'cr.e rcs^cci lve dvratio i of their studies 
will be the same as from 1st September, 197^* It should also be noted that the method 
of continuing evaluation applied so far only to primary school teacher training will be 
extended in the present academic year to first-cycle secondary school teachers and 
probably in 1974-7^ to nursery s6hool teachers. 

Lastly, on another level, association in the management of State secondary scbccls, 
which is compulsory in the Dutch-spoaking part of the coxintry and growing in the French- 
speaking , part , has made an important contribution toward the change of outlook. While 
its aim is to associate in the management of the school the persons and groups who have 
responsibilities there and who are interested in its efficient operation and develop- 
ment, i.e. the staff, pupils, and parents, it is much more a method of educational action 
entailing a change > of outlooic than a simple problem o^ structu res. 



B. EDUCAie^ON.^L REFORM IN BEIOIUM 

(i) Secondary education , 
A far-reaching reform of Belgian secondary education was begun at the start of the 
1969 academic year. Initially confined in the French-speaking part of the country to 
just over 20 schools, all volunteers, this experiment at the beginning of the 1973-7^ 
facademic year covers 207 State schools out of 595i i.e. 52*4 per cent. AJ-^eady in 1970, 
18 free schools began a reform more or less similar to that adopted for S 3 education. 
In 1975, subsidised free education included 102 "reformed" schools ou^ of 425, i.e. 
22*8 per cent. Thus, in the academic year 1975-74, there will be 509 "reformed" schpols 
in French-speaking Belgium out of 820, i.e. 40 per cent at all levels of secondary edu- 
cation. In the Dutch-speaking part of the country, at the end of the 1972-75 academic 
year, 61 per cent of the State schools and 5^ per cent of the Catholic schools had 
adopted the reform. 

The intention of reformed secondary education is to provide all young people with 
equal opporttmities for development. Its aim is to develop abilities rather than to 
constrain and select. The essential feat^ires are as follows: 

Structure : 5 lovels (a) observation (12 to 14 years of ag?) 

(b) orientation (14 to 16 years of age) 

(c) determination (16 to 18 years of age) 

, Ciurricula ; 

- Comprise common subjects (basic education) 
Special subjects 

Optional activities 
Catch-up courses 

- Base instruction on practical topical problems and break down 
the barriers between subjects 

- Are designed in terms of educational objectives and behaviours 
Methods : 

- Reformed education focuses on personal research and teamworkj 

- Its aim is to facilitate the acquisition of a method of work, 
develop a sense of responsibility and create new relationships 
between the pupil and his peers, his teachers and his educators. 

f 
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The class council and the Psycbo-aedico-social centres 

- The class council, i.e. all teachers for the same group of 
pupils, presided over by the head teacher, plays an important 
role in reformed education; 

- It constitutes a means of individualising instruction and ^ 
enables the teachers to adopt a concerted approach. The 
psycho-medico-social centres are closely associated with its work. 

New evaluation 

- Traditional examinations have been abolished. They have given way 
to the continuing assessment of pupils' abilities and capacities* 
For the pupil, self -assessment is one of the aims of refornjed 
secondary -jducatioa# 

Discipline 

- The aim-^f reformed education is to set teacher-pupil relationships 
In a democratic perspective which makes for greater participation 
by both sides and respects the authenticity of each; 

- The rules of school life are therefore drawn up jointly by all on 
the basis of association in management . 

Parent involvement 

- Greater parent involvement in the educational comxinity is en- 
couraged. They ^e an. integral part of the whole and their role 
is fundamental in t;his respect." 



(ii) Primary education ^ ^— — 

In 1971 » reform was also begun in primary education. The JtLnisterial Circular of 
21st June, 1971(1) describes the underlying philosophy. The aim in a perspective of 
continuing education is: * • 

- To teach less but to teach better; 

- To form rather than to inform; \ 

- To substitute ability for knowledge; 

- To educate for living; 

The following practical measures are recommended: 

- Lighter curricula; 

- More intensive use of the two special languages: 
mother to^igue and mathematics; 

^ - Evaluation by a pliiridisciplinary team; 

- Co-education; 

- Collaboration by parents and the psycho-medico-social 
centres (P.M#S.) in the educational task; 

- Tripartite teaching time. 

The general reform of primary education also lays stress on group work, with ^-View 
to improving the collective and individual level of performance, on the persoi^al^arti- 
cipation and socialisation of each pupil and also on the co-ordination of^^achers' 
activities having regard to the aims in view. As far as these activities are concerned, 
the Ministerial Circular of 11th April, 197: , on the pedagogical reform of primary edu-. 



(1) Ministerial Circular of 21st Jxme, 1971* Subject: directives for the reform of A 
basic education. Q 
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cation(pr tfef ines the future rol^-'^of the primary school teacher: he must be a leader, 
ajriid^awakener , a team leader/and a model of emancipation* 

PTypPi^TNTWQ OF SECONDABY SCHOOL a}EACHERS. 




In order^'cater for this reform of primary auod sepondary education it became 
largently n^tlessary to establish continuing teacher jartTining, in the form of further 
training^d retraining. OJhe immediate question was to define the aiins, methods and 
possime evaluation of this continuing training and to decide which bodies should be 
responsible. In fact, throughout the country and for all educational systems, it was 
i?etraining in subject matter and methods which first took a clear lead. 

a?he most urgent nepd s^ba met by .organising retraining in the traditional form of 
conferences, infMjtt^c€ion and study sessions, seminars, correspondence courses, televised 
instruct ion^tfrfTpraCvical cotirses in almost all disciplines including-' mathematics mother 
language^^chnologj- , testing, computer science and audio-visual methods, with special 
Sasis on observation and evaluation, which are important tasks in reformed education. 
The following are a few examples of retraining measures taken in Catholic education: 
For ^ijpary education ; 

-.Organisation of conferences for groups of some 40 to 100 primary 
/ school teaphers in each case. These conferences are all on a 
particular theme, prepared in advance and participants are sent a 
quest ionnaijre that serves as a basis for discussion. The aim is 
thus to "pool the research, ideas and experience of teaching staff". 

- Introductory courses, e.g. an introductory course in audio-visual 
methods in the primary school, organised by the "Institut des Arts 
de Diffusion* (Institute of the Arts of Knowledge Dissemination); 

- Ilbnthl^ pedagogical meetings held in 'all primary schools under the 
authority <of the head ter.cher« 

For secohda^ry education 

- Regional ["animation" by teams of secondary school teachers working 
in grofup? and pooling their teaching experience; 

- Retraining in classical languages orgaij^ised by the University of 
Louvain; 

- Sessionjb on computer science organised by the I.C.H.E.C; 
(Instit/ut catholique des hautes Etudes commerciales); 

- Creation of regional bodies for contracts and exchanges between ^ 
research workers and teachers at secondary and higher levels, etc. 

(i) Gaps in retraining 

It wa^ interesting to have the opinions of those primarily concerned, i.e. the 
teachers, regarding these various forms of retraining. A survey among teachers in re- 
formed secondaiy education (free and S'jate) revealed their criticisms and suggestions. 

In free education(2) , 60 per cent of the teachers regard their training as inade- 
quate or non-existent: 62 per cent in the case of women, 55 per cent in the case of men. 



(1) Ministerial Circular of 11th April, 1975.^ Sub,1ect : pedagogical reform of primary 
education. 

(2) An evaluation of reformed education by secondary school teachers, in "Humanit^s 
chr^tiennes" , No. 4, March/April 1973. 
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The main 8bortcomlng In this traialng, according to tnese teachers, is the absence of 
infoi:aatlon on objectives, the lack of practical guidelines, of methodological inforr.a- 
tion and even of model lessons(!)« Q}he aspects of reforn which gave rise to most com- 
ments were respectively observation (74- per cent), evaluation (52 per cent) and the 
choice of methods .(^5 P®r cent)* The forms of "guidance" most recommended so far are 
the class coxinc.Hs, which received more than half of the votes from ooth men und women* 
Th%&o class councils , '^focused on the person of the pupil, are well in line with educ'a- 
tional reform. * » 

In §tacte secondary education(l) , the following opinions v^" • '-^ with regard to 
the kind of retraining wanted: 

p6r cent of the teachers express, no opinion; 

17 per cent want regional meetiilgs (exchanges between teachers, teamwork); 

17 per cent want seminars based on reforn; 

14 per cent prefer practical rc'1;rai^ing (correspondence courses on the . » ^ 

various branches, audio-visual ai-asy> etc.); 
10 per cent want precise directives from the ^inspectorate; 
9 per 'cent want training courses (audio-visual methods, corporal ex- 
pression, group dynamics, non-directive teaching). 
Also in connection wiih ways of providing appropriate retraining, the "Centrale 
Chr^tienne du personnel de I'enseignement moyen et normal libre" (C.E.M.N.L.) (Christian 
Association of free sacondary school and teacher-training staff)^ \:u:idertook a lar^e-scale 
survey in May 1975 which yielded the following results: 

r Correspondence courses are regarded as useless by 48 per cent 
pf the teftcl^ers; 

- Day courses are desired l>y 56 per cent of the teachers; evening • . 
classes are rejected by 65 per cent of the teachers and those 

held during the. weekend -and holidays by 65 per cent; 

- Pilot schools a^e not wa^ited (47 per cent rejections); ^ 
Begi on al meetings, training <iourses and temporary secondments are 
desired r.espectively by 58 per cent^* 53 per cent and 54- per cent 
of the teachers. o 

When asked who should be authorised to organise and co-ordinate retraining, the 
teachers^ replies were as follows: 

- The National Education Council and the Centre for Educational Besearoh 

. . were rejected respectively by 56 per cent and 55 per cent of the teachers; 

- 55 por cent of the teachers wanted regional educational centres; 

• 44 per cent of the teachers thought that the universities and the teacher 
trainijag colleges should organise retraining but - and this is the in- 
teresting note in the survey - 65 P©r cent recommended cdncertat ji^on be - 
tween scientific research sjpecialists and teachin_g practitioners . 
This was very definitely the de&ire of the graduates (76 per cent) and 
less definitely that of the "regents" (2) (55 por cent). Academics took'' 
a very firm position here, since only 16 per cent had no opinion and one 
per cent regarded such concertation as pointless. These teachers are 
certainly not mistaken. It is quite certain that this form of operational 
research is the best kind of retraining posRible. 

(1) Survey carried out In May 1975 in all schools affected by reformed secondary educa- 
tion (French-speaking pArt of the country). 

(2) The ^'regenf is a secondary school teacher (first cycle) who teaches pupils between 
12 and 15 years of age. 

t. 
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(ii) Retraining: for new att^ilnides 

These traditional forias of retpaininc were t'r.us legarded as inadequate not only by 
the teachdrs concerned but especially by tbe authorities who realised that the aims of 
reformr- <»ducat'.on demanded a profound change in teachers* attitudes. As i). Pidgeon 
»nott .ncugh the findings of r search, aim in,^ to evaluate teachers' j^^^^ence on 

thei performance were not very conclusive, they showed that "measures of 

teacher behaviour are more effective in predicting student performance than information 
on' qualifications and experience ^.^ A number of research stfudies have been carried out 
in recent years which have supported tfhe view that the attitudes of teachers - and the 
classroom practices they adopt as a result - are ir.ore important in determining studejit 
outcomes than the more material factors such as school buildings, size of class and the 
textbooks ^r apparatus provided". n 

This approach, i.e. changing teachers* attitudes , was flrnly. adopt^ed by the depart- 
ment of Further Training for teachers and educators of the Organisation of Studies 
(Ministry of Edu(^ation and French Culture). A seminar held in October 1971 Tor all 
French-speaking 9tate secondary school inspectors had moreover recommended ainong other , 
things "long residential courses for pupils, teachers, principals and inspectors with a 
v^e^to chanf^ing teachers' attitudes. Hence the experiment of using group dynar.ics with 
a view to the" psychological preparation of members of the teaching profession for the 
many changes x"hey have to face , -e spec i-ally in reformed education. 

Furthermore , ,»there can be no doubt that the men of tomorrow in factory, administra- 
tion and school, whether associated in the work of execution or elaboration, will no 
longer have a strictly hierarchical.' relationship but one of participation. Co-management 
will no doubt be the most current form ot organisation in the next 'few decades. At the 
same time, isolated work, even that of the scientific research worker, will give way to 
team-work . Hence, in preparation, association in nanapiement was introduced in some 100 
State schools in the French-speaking -part of the country "and, on 1st September, 1972, 
in ali. State primary and secondary schools in the Dutch^speaking part of the country. . 

Seminars ir. apylied . ::>.vcho-sociolort:y Were 'introduced in February 1968 by the Minis- 
try of Education in comgection with the retraining of secondacy school teachers. At 
first, three seminars of this kind were held, each year, then four. For the last three 
'years i nine or ten sessions of this type have"* been held every year. 

A seminar brings together 24 participants (two group? of 12) , for, ^ five consecutive 
days awl two or three months later the same people ^eet again for three days, each time 
at the residential training centre. The formula adopted is that of the "T group" or 
"basic group ", with the difference that the members are teachers and that the aim is a 
change in the teaching-learning; relationship . The timetable for the first five days*" 
consists of four plenary sessions, eleven small-group sessions (2 x 12 participants), 
four papers, six int er -groups , two experiments in preparation for two of the papers and 
a corporal expression session. 

The main activity takes place in the 9mall groups, which have no special purpose 
other than to get participants to communicate with each other as authentically as pos- 
sible. The ai?a of the papers is to conceptualise their direct experience in these small 
groups or in the larger group or what they have brought to the group from outside. The 
subjects discussed are communication , attitudes andr behaviour , authority and the affec- 
tive life of groups . 



r L«achers' Attii;\Kles for the Reform of Teacher 
J 11'^ 'I'f^^cher nnd DdacaUional Chanrr^e:.. Aj^ew Rol.e, General Report, Vol. I, 
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Conuaunlcatlon is the most .omnipresent form of relationship in teaching life* Its 
enormouB importance is revealed and the principal causes of the diff ic\UJties , and even 
failures f of commimication are demonstrated* BehaviQur and attitude are distinguished 
in order to apprehend better the reactions of persons to ojbher persons. Behaviour is 
what happens objectively - "photographable" or "recordable" - while attitude is what 
underlies behaviour. 

Authority is no doubt the item most often challenged throughout contemporary socxety 
Participants are shown the conflicts which can arise from the confusion between power 
and authority ^ the latter word being understood in its etymological sense: auctor, one 
who creates t who causes to progress. Power % on the contrary, is frequently nothing more 
than constraint and the preservation of older unchangeable and. reassuring ways. Power 
is a manifestation of the death wish, authority a manifestation of the life wish. . 
Broadly speaking, the present trend is from power structures to authority struct\ires. 
The, school, too, is evolving along these lines and endeavours to train hvunan beings who 
are able to participate, to create, and who no longer just faithfully reproduce the 
thought of tb§ teacher or always wait for some stimulus from higher authority before 
acting. Association in school manageioent is also a step in this direction. 

The affective life of groups might be defined as what is most profound in group 
"dynamics". The various existing theories are explained to participants, who recognise 
in these their experience at the seminar and also profe<5sional or other situations which 
they had not always fvlly understood. The aim of the corporal exip'ession session is to 
heighten self -percept ion and to facilitate communication with others, who are better 
perceived as physical beings. 

After these various activities, the bulk of which, it will be recalled « take place 
in small --groups f participants have generally acquired a better understanding of "others" 
and a greater facility in approaching their own problems and in involving themselves 
more coherently in the situations they live. They feel disposed, not Without a certain 
apprehension to modify tiieir attitude towards their pupils, their colleagues and their 
superiors, and also', very broadly, towards those around them. 

At the "refresher" session, the first meeting is devoted to an accoxint of the diffi- 
culties encountered, the changes attempted, the successes achieved, etc., over the two 
or three preceding months. The refresher session is designed to provide participants 
with a knowledge of group-work methods such as Philipps 6/6, round table « beehive, 
working group-resonance group, discussion group, panel, think-tank as well as creative 
problem-solving techniques. The reason why this trainixig in methods and techniques i^ 
given after sensitisation is that the teachers are then able to grasp the importance of 
interpersonal relationships in school work. Team-work gives rise to affective reactions 
which must be observed as soon as they occtir so that they can be positively integrated 
with the evolution of the work and the group. 

It should be noted, however, that all applicants for these seminars are not in a 
^it state for sensitisation when they enrol. They are therefore obliged to have an in- 
terview with a psychologist who can advise them whether they should, postpone their appli- 
cation or abstain altogether or enrol for a purely technical course in group work . This 
latter possibility is in fact at present offered to secondary school teachers, who ^e 
given a much watered-down Introduction to group phenomena but are nevertheless shown 
the oSain ones. They learn the appropriate methods 9 but the personal implications are 
reduced to their simplest expression. '-This type of training is given by tvo psycho- 
sociologists. 

1 v> 
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Since February, 1968, i>^ courses have been held for almost 1,000 people: inspectors, 
principals, secondary school teachers, boardins-scboox administrators, primary school 
teachers and educators. For academic. year l973-7^i the seminars on the iinpatst of -small- 
group dynamics on the teaching-learniuG relationship have been designed to cater for a 
broader mixture of teachers, ^rot: vax-ious types of school and various kinds of education, 
people in key posts in school and administration, and educators. Thus, the first of the 
four seminars planned for the first quarter of this academic year will bring together: 

- Secondary school teachers applying reformed education; 

- Boarding or day school educators;' 

- Lecturers from secondary school teacher training colleges; 

- Teachers in reformed primary schools. 
The second is intended for: 

- Inspectors; 

- Principals of schools which have begun reform; 

- Senior teachers in reformed primary schools; 

- Administrators » ^om reformed boarding schools. 

(iii) Follow-uP sessions 

A great many of the teachers who have taken part in the seminars feel the need 
after a certain time "to return to source" since it is quite difficult to maintain a 
line of conduct when one is isolated In a larger group whose other members have not always 
enjoyed the saiae experience. In view of the great demand from teachers in this respect, 
it was suggested to all those who, had taken part in the seminars that they group together 
and discuss solutions' for the problems they met individually in their teaching. Over 250 
agreed to take part in the follow-up sessions as they were called. 

These two non-consecutive sessions organised regionally bring together a^bout 20 par- 
ticipants and two discussion leaders. Their aim is group study of the problems partici- 
pants meet in their daily experience as teachers, boarding-school administrators, supe^ 
visor-educators, senior primary school teachers, principals, vice -principals, inspectors 
or even psycho-medico-social cenbre staff. So far, a single session has been held for 
all applicants. The next session will be held after the academic year begins. At -t'his 
initial session, after a short statement by the discussion leader to describe its aim, 
one or two proJ>lems are studied in sub-groujps with the leader and summed up in plenary 
session. 

(iv) Institutional analysis 
Pour psycho-sociologists are at present engaged on the institutional analysis of two 
secondary schools. The aim is to help to determine the institution's mechanisms of 
efficient and inefficient internal functioning and d is functioning, and as a result to 
introduce a continuous change through a series ^of successive adjustments. Next year, 
they #/ill study the problems raised by the class council in a number of reformed schools. 

(v) Introductory courses in techniques of corporal and vocal expression 
Three residential introductory courses were held during the academic year 1972-75 *~ 
in the techniques of corporal and vocal expression, lasting five days each. Priority 
was given to all secondary school teachers, whatever their subject, working in reformed 
education and able immediately to apply expression techniques in their teaching. 

Each course was devoted exclusively to the psychological aspect of expression: 
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- Capability for expression and creativity; 

- Rediscovery of the^ natural possibilities of expression through 
the body and the voice; 

- Rediscovery of the authentic in the exercise of sensation and 
in perceptions of .nvironment; 

- Controlled expression of such sensation; 

- Realisation, through movement, space-time relationships and functions 
(of sensor-motor origin) participating in the organisation of thought 
and constituting the framework of communication (grajmnatical functions 
and categories); 

- Personal actualisation of vocabulary; 

- Implication of the "ego" in a recreated situation, in a text or 
inside a personage;' 

- General play in a given or selected situation, but with role exchanges 
for a better awareness of self and relative status; 

- Preparation of composition (written expression) through deeply sensitised 
recreation of real life situations; creation of the need for expression- 
under stress and, with it, the requirement of precision in the means 

to be usedi 

- Respiration on which oral expression is based - voice production, 
articiilation, intonation, self-expression within a spoken text. 

(vi) Evaluation of change Cl) 

As we have said, the "training course" is intended to make participants uore sensi- 
tive to psycho-social dimensions through their jaint elucidation, with a consequent 
change of attitude. According to the responsible psycho-sociologists, the course rede- 
ploys the teacher in a new role, which he perceives more clearly, and helps him to accept 
part icipat ion M In most cases, teachers seem in fact to have been favourably impressed 
by these activities. 

In some secondary schools where a 'great many of the teachers as -well as the princi- 
pal have taken such courses, the general atmosphere has changed and the teaching, too. 
Discipline becomes a very different matter. The pupils live more "maturing" situations; 
^they have laore initiative; they speak mor,^ freely of their problems to adults who listen 
to them; they have therefore practically no further need ttf-Tiiyert these problems into ' 
some form of uproar. OJhey prove capable of assuming their responsibilities. In a word, 
when treated as "persons", they behave like "persons*'. But much still remains to be done 
before this is whe case in all schools. 

a?he problem is whether it is possible to evaluate this change and when this might be 
done. In the first place it would be necessary to ascertain in what terms this change is 
expressed', for it is difficult to evaluate in terms of "meastirement" or "magnitude". 
Perhaps all that can be done is to establish a relationship between a set of persons and 
a set of changes. Moreover, the subjective perception of change does not always coincide 
with .the perception of the same situation as observed by another person. Representative 



(1) Mariette Vanhamme and Marcello Guilbert - "La dynamique de groupe .comme preparation 
psychologique d I'enseignement r6nov6" - (Group dynamics as a psychological prepara- 
tion for reformed education) - a 5~year experiment at the Belgian Ministry of 
Education - published in "L* information psychologique". No. 46, 1972. 
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samples should be worked on before, during and after t>hc entire seminar; but the popular- 
tion would feel as though it were being manipulated and, in any case, it would be im-^ 
possible to allow for all the varjables entering into the attitude of change. 

At all events, it would be interesting to have answers to the fcllowing questions: 

" Is the change lasting? 

* Vas the change responsible for an understanding of and adjustment 
to the spA.rit of reformed education? 

- Did the change introduce a spirit* of innovation and was it 
responsible for dependence being abandoned? 

The following observation's c*i-e based on informal meetings between the psycho- 
sociologists and the parties concerned: 

-»That persons live through "situations S conflict" with greater 
facility than before and take them more calmly; 

- Some have proved to be "very creative"; ' 

- Communication is more easily established with persons who have had 

the same experience than with others (hence a caste of "initiates"); ^ 

- Not everyone is capable of change and some prefer to go back to a 
"traditional" situation; 

" Por others, dependence on the leader seems to take a long time to 
disappear* 

(vii) Failures 

According to the psycho-sociologists, failures, lasting opposition to the spirit of 
reform and to change, and the retuccn to rigidity of status and a teacher-pupil relation- 
ship of dependency generally occur among those who came to the courses more under con- 
straint lefcad compulsion. This state of affairs strengthens their defences which are ex- 
pressed by reactions of opposition or passive resistance. They regret traditional edu- 
cational performance, strict discipline and a moral code which merely has to be applied. 

I'he orgaaisation of team-work also comes up against certain dif f ic\ilties(l). Ac- 
cording to the survey carried* out amonc the various parties concerned, these difficulties 
lie mainly in the following direct ions^ 

-- '2hQ initial training of teachers (special subjects that are 

difficult to integrate); " ^ ■ 

- The individualism of teachers often connected with their 
personal value as scientists; 

- The partial overlapping of curricula; 

- The mobility of the teaching body; 

- The difficulties of the time-table; 

- The shortage of premises.; 

- Some teachers* Irck of a sense of security; 

- Insufficient exchanges of experience and documentation; 

- Overwork, which certaiii^'Mmbers of the teaching body (especially 
women) find difficult to bear; 

^- Shortage of equipihent. 


(1) Roform of secondary education - 1975 results. 
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B. RETRAINING OF PRIMABY SCHOOL TEACHERS ; 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND CHANGING ATTITUDES 



Very little has as yet been accomplished as regards the retraining of primary school 
teachers for new attitudes. However, it should be noted that the General Directorate 
for the "Organisation of Studies", in association with the "Education League" and the 
Centres for training in active education methods, have since 19?2 organised six residen- 
tial introductory courses in leadership and sensitisation techniques for some I50 primary 
school teachers* 

During the 1975 siimmer holidays, ten primary head teachers took part in an intro- 
ductory course on the theory and practice of group teaching organised by the "Centre for 
Group dynamics and Institutional Analysis" of the University of Lidge# During this 
course, participants had an opportunity to encountex various forms of group relationship 
and to evaluate their effectiveness. They also studied the group processes and methods 
of initiation into social life covered by the reform of primary education. 

A small-scale but apparently very significant experiment will begin in September 
1975.- It concerns retraining for primary school teachers in their mother tongue ejad for 
a change of attitude through correspondence courses. 

As we saw above from the survey carried out by the Christian Association of Free 
Secondary School and Teacher Training College staff, the correspondence courses envisaged 
as a means of retraining were rejected by nearly half of the teachers consulted. One of 
the criticisms made agaizast such courses is the lack of contact with instructors and too 
great a dependence on books, with the consequent danger of becoming enclosed in an over- 
constricting academically-inspired system. 

These reactions have induced those responsible for correspondence courses (l) to 
look for methods which are better suited to the already trained adult in order to try and 
make* the correspondence course a communication and exchange system in the service of the 
teaching commxmity; a system where teachers Cai? talk to and help each other without any 
hierarchical relationships; a system where evaluation does not relate to the participants 
but to the effectiveness of the support in which the concepts of "pupil", "lesson" and 
"exercise" are replaced by concepts of "participant", "syllabus" and "worksheet". They 
refuse any e^ttempt to use the correspondence course as a form of "documentation". In 
order to justify its educational quality, the correspondence course must comprise ^a per- 
manent teaching relationship between the student and his teacher. 

. ^ Thiii is currently the aim of retraining for primary school teachers in their mother 
tongue. This course was initially intended to provide these teacheys with language con- 
cepts which would underlie their teaching. However, the reform of mother-language acti- 
vities in basic education implies a change in the attitude of teachers. Starting from 
the idea that, in association with other mass-media, the course might combine scientific 
retraining with a change of attitude, the first thing was to aefine its aims and work out 
a strA'tegy, a sujnmary of which is given in the following table. 

(1) "Retraining and further training of teachers through correspondence courses azxi 

other media". Ministry of Education and French Culture, Education by correspondence, 
Januaiy 1975. * 
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In tne ii^ht of the aitiis in view, certain principles of action were defined. It 
wi^s accordingly decided: 

\:;^To advocate a lucid reforn w:thoul; comproraisinc the outcome 
t)y over-enthusiasn; 

- To be always pracnatiCj to take note of the reactions of a first 
experimental ^roup of ^06^ to 600 primary school teachers so as 
to alter the approach if necessary; * 

- To use all tecnnical resources; preparatorjr^films , slides, 

recorded sound or video-tapes, records, strip cartoons, r;eetings, etc.;' 

- To associate language training with new attitudes, 6ach r.akixis the 
other acceptable; 

- Not zo distribute facts but to associate in tne sane research those 
making up the course anti those lollowinG it; to increase the nur^ber 
of exchanges; 

- To associate the teacher training colleges with the nakinc up of 
the course so that initial teacher training derives ijamediate 
benefit from it; 

- To propose to those attending the course work in which their 
colleagues and pupils are systematically involved. 

The course will lead those attending it to carry out a survey of pupilc* reading, 
to study the language of the Belgian child and to show slides and play recordings of non- 
directed dialogue in clascroocs and schools. In order to facilitate change, the course 
will provide teachers wi-th useful documents (cards for situation-based learning, list of 
addresses, stimuli). It will enhance initiatives by publishing them. It will be wade 
lighter in tone by huaiorous cartoons. It will make many references to foreign countries 
in order to create the feeling that reform is at international level. Video-recorded 
activities will be used as a point of departure for meetings of teachers from the same 
region* 

In order to avoid any neo-formalism (already visible in the organisation^ of team- 
work and in structural analysis), the course will stimulate perceptions through theoreti-" 
cal and practical studies. The determination of objectives, their translation into terms 
of observable behaviour and the verbal interactions in a £^ench language class will, for 
example, be studied systematically on the basis of documents. ^ 

It is premature to try to sum up this activity, except perhaps on one point: the 
making-up of tlie course is in itself a factor of reform since it is not entrusted to 
3peciaUsts but to nixed teams of primar y and secondary school teachers lecturers from 
the teacher training colleges and teachers in- the p rAc.tinp .oy.nn^. ^ i.e. those responsible 
for the initial training of primary school teachers. The latter draws immediate benefit 
from tne renewal of teams through the research and work carried out jointly. 

THE WO^O FTm "OPPICE BEIiGE POUR L« ACCROISSEHENT 
BK lif PBODUgJlVlUS^ iom y) (Belgian Productivity OfXicej 

Attention should be drawn to the outstanding work done since ^1962 by the OBAP 
(Belgian Productivity Office), which is a private establishment recognised as of public 
utility and managed pointly by the social partners (State, federation of Belgian Indus- 
tries, trade unions). The Belgian Productivity Office was given the task of contributing' 
to the country's economic and social development at two levels: 
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- Al econonic level , by facilitating achievement of the targets of 
the economic growth programme especiall y through action on the 
quality of the factors of production and on the quality of these 
factors combined^ 

- At social level , by stir^ulat ing, organising and providing material 
for the dialogue between the social partners (employers' associations 
and trade unions) on the problems raised in the more or less long 

♦:erm by economic progress and the conditions in which it is accomplished. 
For its action on the quality of the factors of production, the OBAP turned to 
the authorities responsible for secondary education in order to see what kind of assist- 
ance business circles could give education to help it to meet its new requirements. In 
u manner of speaking, the main purchasers of the "finished product" tell'the teachers 
their new specifications. The exchanges of views between men from industry and nen from 
education are very interesting from many angles. 

The first point is no doubt their realism. Real people who take young school- 
leavers to work with them explain their dif f iculties * in inserting nhe newcomers into the 
reality of working life for which the old educational structure and the old teaching 
habits have ill prepared them. They want young men or women capable of working in teams, 
sharing their knowledge and not keeping it jealously to themselves. They would like 
these yo\m;. people to have had a more pluridisciplinary training broadening their out- 
look, eliminating subject boundaries and thus enabling them to tackle any problem. They 
would like to find themselves dealing with adults who are able to take initiatives and 
to react creatively to the problem situations they encounter. 

The teachers' discussions in small groups are recorded in reports presented at the 
end of the session. They are asked to see whac can be changed immediately in classroom 
life, working methods, etc., in order to move in the direction desired. All the proposals 
made in this way by teachers from the two categories of education since 1964 contain a 
wide variety of ideas which have been incorporated into reformed education. 

But above all, this work has triggered off the movement which made many teachers 
accept the necessity for change. With the agreement of the General Directorates of 
Secondary Education (State and free), an experiment was launched wljose first aim was to 
convince teaching staff of the need to make allowance in their teaching for the changes 
in economic and social life. 

In technical education, many briefing, study sessions, seminars, visits to firms 
and S9 forth have been organised for teaching staff. Action in general secondary educa- 
tion takes the form mainly of three-day residential seminars' for teachers, principals 
and certain inspector^. The number of participants varies between jO and 6Q according 
to the region. Efforts are made to obtain the presence of managers or other senior 
executives as far, as possible. Information is given during the first day in the form 
of papers which are each followed by a discussion between the audience and the speaker. 
These papers are presented by eminent persons froip other spheres such as university 
teachers, representatives of industry, experts froiu bodies such as the Economic nanning 
Office, the .trade unions, etc., and have the merit of opening up unaccustomed horizons 
to men who are generally confined within their speciality and too absorbed in their 
daily tasks to keep abreast of the najor trends in economic and social development. 

After these papers, participants are divided Into working parties of about fifteen 
persons. Each working party is invited to discuss, on the basis of the information 
given, means which the teachers themselves can use to change their teaching. It hat, to 
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present a report on its deliberations in plenary session. NearV 2,000 teachers, prin- 
cipals and inspectors have taken part in 36 three-day residential seminars. 

(i) Seminars for inspectors 

In order to strengthen the impact or the teachers* seminars on all educational in- 
stitutions, three-day seminars weije organised Xor members of the State Inspectorate and 
for members of thef Catholic Education Inspectorate and^iwere attended by 1^6 inspectors. 
The followiifg subjects were discussed: ' 

- Economic and social development and the changes in outlook and 
behaviour which it entails; 

- Changes in secondary education in the light of economic and social 
development - teaching problems. 

The importance of "group work" in education was stressed at each seminar and led to 
the organisation of sessions for small groups (about 15 people) on the methods of con- 
ducting meetings. The subject was gradually broadened to cover directly the psycho- 
sociology of group work. This activity has met with considerable success, especially 
since the launching of educational reform. Nearly 550 secondary school teachers and 
principals have taken part in 25 sessions of three half-Kia;>-s each on "the methods of 
conducting meetings". Some 67Q^teachers and principals have taken part in 54 six-day 
sessions on the "psycho-sociology of group work". 

(ii) Management 

As management theories have been widely disseminated over the last few^ears, 
the OBAP wished to try an experiment with a new type of residential seminar reserved 
for principals and .devoted^ to: 

(1) A review of the best known management theories; 

(2) Examination of the possibility of their transposition to 
"school organisation". 

Some 575 head teachers have taken part in 19 three-day residential seminars. 

To conclude, we would mention that a working party including architects, town 
planners, psycho-sociologists, economists and educationists has begtin a study on the 
school of the future. In June"19!^2, it presented the plans and a model for an educa- 
tional centre meeting the demands of modern pedagogy. 

RETRAINING TOR TRAIITERS OF TRAINERS AND INSPECTOfiS 

One of the most urgent tasks was to provide for the retraining of teachers* trainers 
i.e. the teachers in the teacher training colleges for nursery, primary and secondary 
school teachers. They were generally the first to benefit from thejrarious types of re- 
training described here. An original form of retraining sometimes used is the educa - 
tional team . For instance, in April and May 1975 » five-day residential courses were 
held for the retraining of those responsible for teaching French, the mother tongue, in 
teacher training colleges. Four participants from each establishment were invited to 
take part in these courses including a teacher of pedagogy and a teacher of French from 
the practice school. In primary school teacher training, the composition of the team 
was the same except that the French teacher from the practice school was replaced by a 
primal^ teacher from the school. 

It appears from various siirveys that inspectors do not have a very wide audience 
among teachers. It must be admitted that the inspector has in fact usu*ally conflSed 
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himself so far to inspecting lessons^ in his own special subject and to giving teacMIrs 
marks and advice. In th^ present state of education, a role such as this is particularly 
obsolete and does not by any me^s satisfy the requirements of reformed education or the 
hopes of teachers. The majority of the inspecting body are in any event aware of this. 

At the request of the Minister himself, all the inspectors of State secondary and 
higher education assembled for a seminar on the 6th and 7th of September, 1973, with a 
view to redefining their role. It was decided that another seminar would be held before 
the end of the present calendar year for the purpose of clarifying the new role of^ the 
inspector as defined in its broad lines. Vithin as short a time as possible, the essen- 
tial task of the inspectors will be the general supervision of schools. They will work 
as a team and will be responsible within a specific geographical area for the efficient 
operation of the entire educational system, assessing its development, its adaptation, 
the way in which it meets the needs of the school population and the value of the train- 
-tng it provides. Needless to say, this implies a complete change in the role the in- 
w^jectorate which will doubtless not be achieved witimt difficulty and will demand the 
virtual "unconditioning" of certain inspectors. 

G. INITIAL AUD CONTINUING TEACHER TRAIMIN^t 

What is being done la Belgium in the field of continuing^ teacher training steais 
from the basic idea that all training is only the first stage in arprocess which should 
be spread over the teacher's whole career. In so far as the continuing training at 
present being worked out can define its aims, methods and evaluation techniques and set 
up the essential infrastructure, it will inevitably have repercussions on the length, 
content, methods and evaluation of initial training. 

It is already certain that the longer initial training demanded by some people is 
not inevitable. Thus, at the present time, the length of primary School t. '*.her training 
is the same as for first-cycle secondary school teachers:^ two years after ^e^^ondaiy edu- 
cation. After the 1st of September, 19?4v it will alsa b0 two years for the training of 
nursery school teachers. Therefore, after that date, pupil teachers can take the same 
basic course in the training colleges whether they intend to teach in a nursery school, 
a primary school or a secondary school* The divisions between these different types of 
teachers will thus be gradually eliminated since they will learn to know each other 
better right from the start arid to collaborate with each other* The task of the teacher 
training colleges should no longer be to train future teachers but rather to help them 
to train theipselves (assisted self -training)* This new ooncept of the teacher's role has 
already had repercussions on the concept of the initial training of primary school teachers* 

(i) Group leadership in primary school teacher training 

The new curriculum for primary school teacher training(l) includes an optional 
cotirse entitled "group leadership" which covers the folloHing activities: 

- Games, sports rounds, dances; 

- Manual and plastic activities; 

- Musical activities; • 

- Corporal and vocal expression. 



(l) "Primary School Teacher Training - Provisional Ctirricula; November 1971", Ministry 
of Education and C\ilture. 
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The aim of this course.^ is to prepare the futvire teacher for the theoretical, and 
especially the practical, aspects of pedagogy as applied to the study of inter- individual 
relationships ija a group of pupils, although without neglecting the study of teacher- 
pupil relationships. The intention is therefore: 

(1) To introduce the teacher to methods of creating or improving 
relationships between peers i 

(2) To teach him to study and solve the problems to which these 
relationships give risej 

(5) To persuade the future teacher to take advantage of the obser- 
vations made and the experience gained in order to change his 
attitude in his own teaching. 

This optional course is a good opportunity for preparinf^ primary school teachers to 
run the Wednesday afternoon socio-cultxiral activities organised in the context of the 
five-day week. However, the scope of the course is not restricted to this, aim alone. 
Being a "group leader" in the sense currently given to that term no doubt means that one 
has learnt techniques which have .^ow proved their worth but, above all, it means that 
one is imbued with a spirit impregnating the whole personali^ty and reflected in a speci- 
fic behaviour , at least in front of one*s class. So it would be wroifg to imagine: 

(1) That knowledge of techniques alone creates a leader; 

(2) That someone who is not a leader in spix .t and training can 

improvise leadership for optional activities; j' 
(^) That someone who really is a leader will confine his leader- 
ship to an optional course. 
The attitude of the educator and the forms of learning used will be non-directive. 

(ii) Evaluation of jgrimar:y school teacher training 

The traditional examinatiors for primary school teachers were abolished as from , 
acadenic year 1970-71 and replaced by continuing evaluation. As stated in the Circular 
on "The supervision of studies in primary school teacher training"(l) , the traditional 
examinations are no longer aqa adequate means of assessing whether the students sitting 
them are fit to become teachers. The criteria of assessment will no longer concern only 
the intellectual qualities or acquired knowledge of the future teacher. They should also 
permit an evaluation of the socio-aff active aspects of his personality, his intellectual 
attitudes and his professional capacity. 

In order to achieve these aims, J.t was decided that an assessment would be made of 
each student by all those involved in his training (inspector, training college princi- 
pal, teachers, teachers in the practice school > educators, coxu?se directors) covering 
not only the development and quality of his learning but also his psycho-social behaviour 
during the period of training. The main point is to assess the behaviour of the future 
teacher towards children, in comparison with his peers, t;owards the advisers responsible 
for training and towards pupils' par-ents, to rate his social qualities, his team spirit, 
his desire to co-operate, his devotion and his punctuality, all of which are essential 
qualities in a good educator. 

All these assessments are included in a file which also contains the student's per- 
sonal opinions. The student can in fact consult his file on the spot, discuss its con- 
zenzB wit>i the principal of the training college and with his teachers, and add any re- 
marks he deems fit. It should also be noted that it is an educational team consisting 

(1) Ministerial Circular of 12th September, 1972. Subject ; The supervision of studies 
in primaiy school teacher training (2nd cycle - 1/107 - 7/2459). 
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Of the inspector of primary education, the principal of the teacher training college, 
members v.f the teaching staff, the senior teacher and other teachers in the practice 
primary school which decides, after examining the file, whether the applicant shotild 
pass or fail* 

One innovation is worth stressing: an applicant whose training shows no serious 
weaknesses is deferred. He is no longer obliged to repeat a whole year but can take some 
additional tests at the end of the first term in the next academic year after some extra 
training. The jury specifies the activities in which the applicant needs further train- 
ing, suggests a curriculum for him and can exempt him from certain tests. 

In order to help the members of the educational team to prepare this file as well 
as possible, an analytical guide has been drawn up giving a whole list of observable 
behaviours and classifying them "^iccording toj 

(1) Socio-affective aspects of the personality; 

(2) Intellectual attitudes; 

(3) Evaluation of professional capacity. ^ ^ — 
This form of evaluation gives excellent result** and is applied to the training of 

all primal^ school teachers. It will shortly be extended to all'other types of teachers 
except university -trained second -cycle secondary school teachers. ^ 
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POSSIBLE BTOVJLRm AMD DEVELOPMENT ACTIVIPIES 

/ 

o 

1. study of the evolution of pupir-tdacher attitudes ' towards certain subjects during 
their initial training (continuous assessment - association in maaagement - 
• team-work - the class council - breaking down the bfitriers between disciplines 
prograo&med instruction, atc«). Special comparison of this situation at two 
specific points: on entering and on leaving ths tradning college. 

2m Same study carried out at two other points; on leaving the trainixig college and 
after five years* teaching. Investigation of the caxises which may have affected 
deyol op meats. 

3* How to make the educational file give as clear an account as possible of the de- 
velopment of pupil-teacher attitudes. 

4. SvaluaUion of initial teacher training. Who should carry it out - when - how? 

^. Tentajbive evaluation of the contribution of a n^w course (e^iipression techniques) v 
towards the psfchopedagogical training of te&chers.'' 

6. Preparation of continuing training and consideration of its incidence on initial 
training (selection - length - content - form - evsduation). 

7. Operational research on ways of "unconditioning** pupil teachers from their i?revious 
educational experience when they enter the training college. 

8. How students perceive their teachers before' and after the latter have taken part 
in a group dynamics seminar - application of the Barret -Lennard text* 

9. . Application of the same test to the teachers themselves. 
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The innovative experiments studied in this report do not form a representative 
sample of all the new approaches to teacher training in Prance. These are no more than 
a few examples selected for their diversity: diversity of the conditions in which. the 
innovation were 'sel*, up, variety of the models, disparity in the ways in which they fiu 
into Institutional structures. 

In examining each innovation in turn, we shall attempt to discover its distinguish- 
ing featui'es, i.e. what makes up the originality of its contribution to the problems of 
teacher training. We shall then endeavour to outline the converging and diverging 
trends emerging from the comparison of these experiir«nts. • 

At the end of this study we shall have to consider whether a now model of teacher 
training is now being built up from disparate efforts, each focusing on some more or 
less limited aspect of training. To speak of a new model would mean that the dynamic of 
i;he innovations in various places would not be only a Ixegative reaction to the tradi- 
tional training model, but would also be an appropriate response to the latent or 
recognised needs of society. 
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What meaning can today be ascribed to the concept of continuing training ox' teachers ? 
Tradixionally , teacher training is envisaged from two* angles: academic - sometimes termed 
scientific trailing to enable the future teacher to acquire competence in a field of 
knowledge, and pedagogical training to enable him to master the educational process • 

The concept of training is at present taking on new meanings as a result of being 
more and more widely used in all sectors of activity; occupatioiial, social and leisure 
activities as the main way of -adapting to the many transformations our society ±e under- 
going, word training thus denotes any organised action designed to bring about a 
more or less radical' restructuring of the way in which the person fxinctionss in this 
sense training affects ajpersQn*s wa^s of thinking, perceiving, feeling and behaving* 
As the case znay be, it is designed as more vocational - defined in terms of the compe- 
tency to be acquired and the roles to be assumed - or as more personal(l); in extreme 
cases it would be a therapy. 

The vocational-personal approach is tending to take the place of the academic- 
pedagogical approach, but at the present stage the two perspectives overlap and as a 
result training means different things to different people. This also applies to the 
concept of continuing training which for some people refers to in-service training 
supplementary to the basic training acquired before entering the profession, while for 
others continuing training is an all-embracing concept covering All training received 
in the course of a career, including initial training. 

These developments, the discussions to which they give rise, and the experiments 
oriented towards new systems and new models are all related to tl^e changes affecting 
the role of the teacher and the opposition they arouse. They reflect a power struggle 
between various bodies and varioiis ideologies which, either inside or outside public 
education, seek to i^mpose their concept of teacher training. The stakes are so impor- 
tant that this problem has ceased to be the prerogative of educational specialists. For 
the solutions chosen and broadly applied in the training of teachers depends on the very 
future of the school, which meajis to a large extent each person's fate as an individual 
and as a member of the commxinity., As a result this qiiestion is the object of proposals 
and projects emanating not only from the public airthorities and educational, movements, 
but also from trade unions, employer's associations, political parties and popular edu- 
cation associations. 

The following analysis of experiments will deal' with five points: 
Institutional structure within which the experiment was designed and 
implemented: training site, link-up of supply and demand (volunteers, 
selection, evaluation and certification). 

Objectives of the experijnent: general objectives and transitional 
objectives. 

ModcJ.ities and models : organisation, proportions and relationships 
between theoretical training and practical training. Use of models, 
training action model, technology used. 



(l) Without direct reference to occupational situations. 
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Evaluation of the experijnent. 

Trainers : their status^ role » recruitment and training* 

It is obvio\i8 that these various .points are closely interrelated. In each case^ 
they will be distinguished from each otHer in terms of the specific arrangenents of the 
experiment and the information which could, be collected. 

The following experiments will be considered in turn: 

A# Primary Education 

- Continuing training of primary school teachers. 

- The "Service d'Aide P^dagogique" of the Val-de-Marne Department. 

B. Secondary Education 

" Training of technical college teachers. 

- The secondaj^' school teachea;;. training centre at the University 
of Provence. 

- Teacher training assignments in econojaic environments* 

- CoiiTses organised by K)EVEN (F6d6ration d'Oeuvres Educatives 
et de Vacances de 1 'Education Nationale) (Federation of Educa- 
tional and Holiday Institutions). 

, - C. Inter-category Experiments 

- The "University p^dagogique d'Et6" (S\immer School of Education). 

- The "Centre de; Formation k 1 'Education Nouvelle" (New Education 
Training Centra). 

D. Continuing Education 

- The "Centres Intfigr^s de Formation dd Formatetirs d* Adult es" 
(CIFFA) (Integrated Centres for the Training of Trainers of Adults). 

I 

^ I, CX)KTIinJIK^' TRATWTWG OF PRimRY SCHOOI - T^-RArnKPa 

A ministerial circular of Jxme 1972 instituted continuing training for primaiy 
school teachers in application of thi^ principle adopted at the outcome of negotiations 
with trade unions: in the course of their careers, all established primary school teachers 
are entitled to full-time training equivalent to one school year. 

The training plan implemented provides for facilities differing both in duration 
and in type, "so that training is continually adjusted to real needs". Within this 
framework, the "Academic" authorities, the principals and teachers of colleges of educa- 
tion and the representatives of primary school teachers are to draw up an appropriate 
plan for each department. 

During this period of gradual implementation, continuing training will be available 
to all established primary school teachers, with the exception of those trained in a 
college of education within the past five years and those who are over fifty years of age. 

Two kinds of training cotirses have been organised since the beginning of the 1972 
school year: 

- Three -month cotirses , during the term when M;udent teachers from the 
College of Education are doing their teaching practice, thereby 
releasing a number of teachers from their classes; 

- Six-week courses dtiring which the teacher's place is taken by a 
substitute teacher. 

O ? 
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The aims of these training courses have not been stated. The circulai^ merely in- 
dicates that "any teacher training activity must be linked to an analysis of the re- 
quirements of these teachers". It must, consequently, include some channel lor the for- 
mulation of demand, identification of requirements as well ^s concertation on ains and ' 
curricula between the trainers and the teachers to be trained. 

Prom the plan drawn up in one department it seems that the la^oposed six-week 
training courses concentrate on pedagogical improvement in a Given discipline. Teachers 
can choose between four kinds of training courses with the rollowinc a&-main subjects:, 
mathematic, linguistics, general cultural activities, English. However, in order 
•'reconcile the demands of a specialised training available to each according to his per- 
sonality and wishes and that of a general training essential to every good teacher" .each 
type of course involves the following compulsory activities; 

- Training in physical education and s^rorts; 

- Supplementary training in the main subject: "French, mathematics, 
general cultural subjects, educational psychology". 

The circular from the Inspector of the "Academie" presenting this plan stresses 
that there is room for improvement: "The system instituted has been given serious, even 
meticulous, preparation. But, with the passing of time, it will have to be adapted in 
order to meet, to the best of its abilities, the training demands of established men and 
women teachers in the department. The remarks, criticisms, comments and suggestions made 
by those taking part in this year's training courses will be taken into account," 

The two kinds of training courses proposed in the ministerial circular may be out- 
lined as follows: 

Three -month course 

Preliminary phase (one week): the student teacher is settled into 
' the class, a schedule of work is jointly drawn up. 

- Phase 1: divided into groups of not more than ten participants, 
the trainees work for one week under the Departmental Inspector 
in his "circonspection" (sub-district) with assistance from 
teachers in the Colleges of Education. This involves "identifying 
end formulating reeds", visiting schools, analysing educational 
achievements, drafting ieports. 

Phase 2: four weeks at a College of Education, with the participa- 
tion of Departmental Inspectors. After drawing up a work schedule, 
this phase is given over to studying "educational reform in its 
various aspects: teaching methods and content, teacher-pupil relation- 
ships ♦ continaous observation, school life, relationships with 
parents, etc.". 

- Phase 3s return to the sub-district for one week, in the same struc- 
ture as in Phase 1. The aim is to "ascertain to what extent the 
concepts acquired and the points of view discovered iJi the preceding 

^ ' phase shad new light on the realities of their, prof ession". Each 
trainee may take up specific points in the class in the presence of 
other members of his group. » 

- Phase 4j return to the College of Education in the same conditions 
as in Phase 2, for four weeks. Group activities and specialised 
activities in small groups. 
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• • Phase 5; one week at the College of Education and in the sub-district 
to evaJ.uate the training and "organise action to be taken to introduce 
changes into teaching practices"^ 

Six-week course v *' 
(Phis consists of two phases, similar' to Phases 1 and 2 of the 
three -month course* 

Phase 1, in the sub-district, lasts: one week, while Phase 2, at the j 
CoUege of Education lasts five weeks* 3Phe courses focuses on a 
particular aspect of educational reform (methods, content, etc»)» 
Lastly, the Ministerial circular indicates that training activities may pj?ovlde im- 
petus for establishing or strengthening teaching teams. Assigning several teachers from 
the same school to the same training course is recommended as a means of achieving this. 

Organising the continuing trainiJig of primary school teachers is a large scale 
enterprise. One may expect that achievements will be very unequal in their impact on 
teaching practices, and their contrfibution to what the circulars refer to as "educational 
renewal". As regards the concept of continuing training which emerges from the texts and 
its first known applications, it appears: 

- That this training is in the traditional "academic -pedagogical^ line. 
Continuing training concentrates, on the one hand, on up-dating knowledge 
in the various subjects, and on the other, on giving serious thou^t in 
pedagogical terms to teaching practices; 

- a?hat emphasis is placed on a closer link between theory and practice, 
conceptional knowledge and observations and activities in the field. 
The alternative phases In the Colleges of Education and in the sub- 
districts, the concem^ that the training acquired during the course 
should lead to innovations in the cesses of each trained teacher, the 
cqjnbined and successive participation, the inspectors and teachers from 
the Colleges of Education, all work towards this end.'* It remains to be 
seen in what condiltions and on the basis of what kind of analysis proh- 
lems of teaching practice can be stated and solved by recourse to new 
concepts and new methods; 

- a?hat the pattern of training activities laid down by the Ministry is both 
structured and flexible. It is structured in the way the training courses 
are fitted into the institutional set-up and controlled by the academic 
hierarchy - inspectors, principals of Colleges of Educatioa - and in its 
scope focused almost exclusively on the school. It is flexible to the 
extent that content and procedures are determined on the basis of expressed 
or supposed needs of the participants. 

II. TO^ ttg^V^^E D^AIBE PEPAGCGIQTO" (PEDAGOGICAI » AflSISa?iNOE 
SERVIC3E) OF THE YAL-DE-M *i^ T^TTPAl^MEypPd^ 

Under the ministerial instructions on educational reform (directive? on teacher 
training in Colleges of Education, cpntinuing training of prlinary school teachers, tri- 
paitite division of school time, general cultural subjects...) and on the initiative of 

Ji) Intended for primary school staff teaching in pre-primaiy schools, ^^^^l^^^^ 
and type III classes (alflo called transition classes) in Colleges of Secondary 
Education (first cycle). , 
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the "Aoademio" Inspector, an education team was set up in -the Val-de-Jfarne headed fey a 
Departmental Inspectress of National Education, in collaboration with teachers from the 
Educational Science Department of the University of Paris VIII (Vincennes), ten other 
inspectors in the Val-de-Mame, two psychologists, ten educational counsellors (Itanch, 
mathematics, educational psychology, plastic arts, audio-visual methods). 

The participants are teachers, principals ani ^inspectors and are volunteers. They 
are released from their duties for the duration t>£ the training periods. 

The objectives defined by the team are as follows: 

- ^ means of "encounters", to counteract the feeling of isolation and 
develop in all the abUity to communicate; 

- ^ dficect participation of university teachers, to provide an 
ppening onto higher education; 

- fly listening carefully to the participants, to attempt to determine 
current teaching needs,, to forecast future ones, to prepare for the 
pedagogical autonomy of first-level establishments and their integra- 
tion into cdmmimity life; 

- To organise visits to classes, crSches, and educational action groups; ' ^ 

- Through practical experience, to make the teachers familiar with audio- 
visual methods, corporal eiqpression, with handicrafts workshops, teaching 

^erench to foreign chUdren, modern mathematics. 

On its inception in 1969, the work of the service was focused on teachers of transi 
tion classes. Thus during the years 1969 and 1972, teachers were able to take part in a 
continuous two-week training course (group dynamics, audio-visual methods, educational 
psychology, study of the environment, class visits, corporal expression). 

In 1971-72, 150 principals of Val-de-Marne primary and pre-primary schools, divided 
into ten groups, attended a IJ-day training course, organised as follows: 

- Group dynamics: four consecutive days during the first term; 

- Audio-visual methods: three non-consecutive days, at interviOs of 
approximately one month; 

- Heflection on current problems: three non-consecutive days organised 
by Departmental Inspectors; 

- Oase Study: one day with the same leader as for group dynamics; 

- Evaluation: during the month of May, the 150 participants met fcr ' 
two days of training evaluation in small groaps. 

In 1972-73, a training and information cycle was organised for primary schs 
teachers teaching In specialised education sections. 

• Since the beginning of the 1971 school year, the audio-visual depar^t has grad- 
ually been set up. Teachers were able to take part in the six-week iiite^sive^aining 
courses. A grant from the Val-de-Marne "Oonsell G«n«ral'' covered t/e purchasr^iTcon- 
sideraMe amount of equipment. Three educational counsellors hav/been appointed. Their 
work has concentrated mainly on the groups of principals and traifsition-class teachers. 

In tbeix final evaluation, participants stressed the personal training they had 
received: / 

. "All (or most) of us are conscious of some enrichment'oonsisting not so 
much of the specific knowledge or the techniques adquired during these 
days, but arising from the fact that we feel more capable of reflection," 
analysis, knowledge of others ... in short, a certain maturity which can 
only be beneficial in our relationships with the children, their parents 
and above all, with our assistants". . 
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!Phe cdllaboration between the "Academic" services ando a University Department 
(Educational Sci ence) made it possible to combiner activities focused on educational prob-* 
lema and those focused on the person and role of the teacner. With regard to audio- 
visjial techniques, the two different approaches used by academics and practitioners en- 
couraged critical thinking on their use as well as their integration into teaching 
practice* 

/ The element of personal training in a group situation appears here as the specific 
c/ontribution of the university body in the social psychology perspective. 
/ The initiative taken by the Department of Educational Science at Vincennes indicates 
what role the University could play in the training of primary school teachers. But it 
remains a prototype, as no institutional measure or financing is available to extend 
this experiment. 



III« TRAINING OF TECHNIOAIi COLLEGE ( PEP ) TOLpHTOfl < 

A training plan for technical college teachers has been operating since June 1973, 
and applies to all categories of teachers of general and practical subjects. It is 
linked to a re-indexing of the OSS teaching body and is therefore a collective ad- 
vancement scheme. 

A May 1975 circular addressed to the Hectors outlines organisation resources. ' The 
aim is "to" adapt the knowledge and methods of these teachers to developments in techno- 
logical education". 

Training covers three or four months following a six-phase pattern. Alternately: 

- "Meetings" of staff in all disciplines in the one institution 
(2x1 day); 

- Sessions bringing together 15 to 20 teachers of the same discipline 
from several CET*s (2x1 week); 

- Individual or small .group work. Teachers are required to write a 
paper which is taken into account in the "evaluation of what has been 
learnt from the, training". This paper is sent to the chief inspector 
under cover from the principal. 

"The Rector will issue an attestation on completion of the whole 1;,raining course 
and one of the copies forwarded to the central administration will justify the progression 
allocation of the new indices". ^ 

The technical education inspectorate is responsible for this training. Some ph'ases 
are led by inspectors with the help of principals and directors of practical work, others 
are led by "teacher -group leaders" seconded for the purpose. The latter are recruited 
at national level from among volunteer teachers on the basis of dossiers containing the 
opinion of principals and rectors. The^ir training takes place in th^ "Ecoles Nor males 
Nationales d'Apprentissage" (National Vocational Teacher Training Colleges). It centres 
on contents, teaching methods, the use of the various media, the leadership of adult 
groups* 

Training seems closely integrated into the institutional hierarchy. It is the in- 
stitution which devised the training plan, and those responsible - the inspectors, prin- 
cipal* and dii'ectors of practical works - are simultaneously the training authorities, 
the trainers, the evaluators and the users. Training takes place on the scene of pro- 
fessional activity. Thu^ there is no standing back - neither as regards the place nor 
the actors involved. 
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IV. THE SEGQNI/AIiY SCHOOL TEACHER TRAIKII^G QKL^TKE AT THE 

"IliSTITUT D£ UXDACTK^UE ET DE PBDAGQGXE" (IDP) 

llNSTIi?UT£ OF DIDACTICS aIID PEDAGOGY) 

Oi?^ THE UIIIYEfiSITY Oi?^ PRO VENCE 
\ * — — ' 

The IDP is a University institute. The cecondary school t>cacher training centre, 
which is part of it, it> -involved in three sorts of interdependent activities: 

- Initial training of students in all disciplines intenamfr. to become teachers; 
Cbntinuine training for serving teachers; 

- Educational research on secondary and ^hif^her education. 

The Centre was created by a team of psychology teachers from the Uiiiversity of 
Provence. It .provides non-cTompulsory training facilities for atudent-teachers in the 
various education and research units (UER) and for serving teachers. This initiative 
has specifically university objectives, stated as follows: 

- "To, enable the University of Provence justifiably to claim, at the 
appropriate time, to be assigned the responsibility for teacher 
training centres, in preference to any other University in the region, 
or any other parallel or rectorial bodies"; 

- "To enable the University of Provence to sei: against any conception of 
such a Centre that it nirhv find inappropriate the possible modifica- 
tions or a different design based on achievements, research and a cer- 
tain public knowledge of these activities"; 

-r- "To contribuue bo the University of Provence's work on continuing 
training by experimenting "with training activities for teachers ana 
various administrative staffs of the I-Iinistry of National Education". 
Strategic objectives are consequently linked with research and iiuiovation and ideo- 
logical objectives: teacher training i^ seen here as highly relevant to the orientation 
of the school system and the role of the university. \ 
' Initial traininr: 

This training iy 'riven m connectior with a "value unit" (credit) in general educa- 
tional psychology which students can tHke as tui option to fulfil the requirements for a 
specialised fir;>t degree. The aim is "sensitization to the general problems of teaching 
practices". Activities are practical and theoretical: 

- Use of techniques for observing school situations (lessons, class 
councils, use of different methods); 

- Simulation exercises (marking papers, case studies, role-playing, etc.); 

- Informative elements from child psychology, psychology of learning, 
sociology. 

During the last term students have the opportunity of studying in depth problems such as 
evaluation, connunications in class, sociology of education. 

One of these activities, class observation, was used as a training method combining 
contact with the realities of school, the handling of instruments of observation and 
analysis, and the use of psychological and sociological concepts. The basic idea is .to 
learn teaching practices in a non^normative way within a system of relationships where 
co-operation is established between teachers, students and educational psychologists. At 
first the classes observed are those of teachers who have requested assistance from edu- 
cational psychologists in helping them to solve a paxticulai^ problem. The student- 
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teachers constn^ct and use observation grids appropriate to the type of problem fco be 
solved. Jhe result or these observations crovidey material for collective thinking on 
the part of the student -teachers , the educational psychology instructors and the teachers 
of Tiue clajs. i?oed-bacic to Lhe teacher, assun.pt ionj on the meaning cf phenomena observed 
analysis of educational aims^and strategies, and coni'rontation of models observed in the 
various classes all help to define the approach t;o uhe act of teachin^^, tner >y bene- 
fiting; the teacher in service as well as the stadeno-teachei • 
^ Gontinuinf^ training; 

'fhe problesi of the continuing T^raining of teachers has been raised by the Ins ti but 
tz Didactique et de Pedagogic in relation to the uii i ex ent, kinds of continuing training 
provided by the various UER. Ihe Institute provides specific training "alonj; three mia 
lines: 

- A pedap:op:ical concert at ion workshop seeking to link up training and re- 
search on the one hand and theory and practice on the other* Concerta- 
tion' takes i)lace on the scene of teaching activities and revolves around 
problems encountered by teachers in practice. It pre-supposes the 
existence of an educational teac bringing together motivated teachers 
for joint thinking on their aims, the co-ordii^ation of their actions, 
the exchange of iixf orniation, the harmonization of activities yis-d-vis 
the pupils, the administration and the parents. Furthermore, this con- 
cert at ion centres on some aspect of educational research sub.iect to 
scientific control in which the teachers take part. Evaluation of the * 
teachers* training is partially merged with measuring the effects of con- 
cert at ion, i.e. in,stead of considering forual attainments, it consists of 
noting progress in teaching practice. 

- A relationships analysis workshop , using the methodology of Balint groups: 
institutional and soclo-aff active analysis of the professional relation- 
ship experienced by the participants. Alongside this continuing activity, 
there are also activities designed to encourage communication, co-operatibn, 
etc. as well as a seninar on case studies using various interpretative 

.models. i 

- Seminars for participation in educational res earch scclilix-, lo determine 
the kinds of research to be unucx'u aicen. Teachers outline the problems • 
th^ encounter' in their teaching. On this basis, the development of 
methodologies and the conduct of research are done jointly by researchers 
and teachers. ^ 

Shis model for the initial and continuing training of teachers is charaeterised by - 
the fact that it is psych o 1 op; ical and not "psychopedago^ical" - the latter term being 
interpreted as meaning the light that psychological knowledge can shed on the act of 
educating. It is psychological in that the analysis of behavioxrr, attitudes, and proce- 
dures io both the special instrument of training and the special attainment which the 
training is to provide: analysis is taken here in the broad sense, i.e. specifically 
using or associating with each other interpretative models of psycho-analysis, soc"ial 
psychology, and institutionaJList trends, sometimes by means of a clinical approach con- 
sidering the situation as a whole, sometimes by means of an experimental approach con- 
cerned with controlling and measuring. Training implies the use of analysis, identifying 
problems, as a means of sensitising, returning the trainee to his own problems and the 
resources at his disposal for solving them, helping him to evaluate the approach. But, 
above all, training is training in analysis; through the appropriate structures, the aim 
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is to ensure that this analysis can be carried out individually and in interaction with 
others, can be improved and made more rigorous. Here vocational training is organised 
around personal training* 

V. TEACHER TB fTWTNa AR. qiGNliara?S IN ECONOMIC ENVIHONMENTS 

is of the 1971-72 school year, training assignments in economic environments hav^ 
been arranged for teachers in several "Academies" on the initiative of the "Directorate 
*respgjasible for orientation and continuing training*** This Directorate of the Ministry 
of National Education is responsible for impleinentlng and xo-^ordinating the continuing 
training activities coming under this Ministry. ^ 

SJhe experiment referred to here 'has been proceeding in the Orleans-Tour "Acad^mie" 
since the beginning of the 1971 school year. A group of teachers (l$, 18, then ^2 in 
1975-74) from var' ous disciplines in general and technical education have been released 
for the entire school year for a **tra^Lning assignment in an eponomic env; :onment". 

In the terms of the official note, the objectives of this aasisnment are: 

- To develop contacts between those responsible Xor education and those 
' responsible for the various sectors^ of the economy; 

- Through daily experience ^ to give some understanding of the conditions 
governing the life of an enterprise;- 

To arouse iji teaching circles a-greater interest in the economic and 
social sector in general; ^ 

- To ensure that, through this information, the teachers involved will, 
once they are back in their own environment, have an influence on the 
evolution of traditional structures. 

The note pcints out that the aim is not advanced vocational training for teachers 
in their discipline", even though teachers of history geography or accoukting may well 
acquire information directly relevant to their classes during the assignment, but to make 
them personally aware of economic and social realities which, it is expected, will help 
them to "^'Iter their own teaching practices*?). ^ • 

This operation, whose ma^or objectives relate to tjeacher training, is part of a 
general policy to bring the school and the business world closer together, a policy wliich 
includes other more or less clearly stated aims, such as adjustments between edxacational 
paths ant*^ employment requirements. ' > 

The assignment cbnai^tB of three phases: 

- One month T briefing, devoted to informatix>n on the national and 
regional «conx>mies and ozi*the problems of the enterprise; 

- The practical assignment in the various enterprises (metallurgy, 
electronic engineering, building, textiles, agricultural 30-operatives, 

.banks, etc*}. There is an observation phase during which the trainee 
,r aints himself with the various aspects of the life of the fnterprise 
ar.a a prodSiction phase during which the trainee is assigned to a work- 
, place or given taaka more or less in line with his competence; 
A final month for de^oribing and evaluating the experiences of each. 
Evaluation consists of the preparation of |l collective report presorted by the 
trainees. !Pbis document, of approximately twenty pages gives a critical acoouni? o,f the 
experiment and ends with? some suggestions on possible follow<*up. 

A note by the *'Acad^mie*' serviodcf entitled ** Teacher Training assignments in economic 
environments**, designed to present the scheme to likely candidates Cor further training, 

" , to ' 



draws on some of the elements in the report by the 1971-72 trainees « but mentioxis only 
positive evaluation^. 

The leading' Idea behind this asdignmant 'brings together two themes: that of *'the 
school open to life", which is one of the recurring themes of the new education move* 
ments and that of information on she world of employment in relation, to the economic 
function of the school system, which has often been developed by administrators and 
teachers of technical education and by educational and vocational counsellors. The first 
theme is basically pedagogical j it uses a better approach in exploring and analysing 
realities through direct contact in the field, instead of through the filters of academic' 
'knowledge. This theme is often combined with that of "experience in vinfamiliar surround- 
ings" which is considered as form^ative, both on the intellectual level and on the level 
of '^character". The second theme relates to the purpose of the school and its fxinctions 
In society: a knowledge of "economic environments", which is generally lacking in courses 
taught, or is often out-of-date and idealised, now appears more and more necessary for 
teachers. ^ For, it is .they who help the pupils work out their prospects and to choose 
between paths corresponding more or less to occuJ|ational outlets. 

The training model adopted here can be d€ i. as placing the ^^idividixal in a situa- 
tion^ preparBd by briefing and reflected on- aft e Ms in the group of participants. 

The institutional objectives system has not been totally endorsed by the teacher- ^ 
trainees, as evidenced in the final re^^ort. This report stresses that the way in which 
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the experiment was initiated (by negotiations between those responsible in the "JUsadSmies" 
and, the employers' associations) a priori limited and distorted this pro^ject to gain some 
knowledge of the economic environment. "Invited and welcomed into the enterprise 'My the 
employer, the teacher is naturally cut off frotm the workers and trade unions which none- 
theless form part i^x the'realities of the life of an enterprise." ' 

Ihere was, however, wide agreement that everyone had acquired some knowledge of the 
enterprise and of the workj^ world and had quite radically revised tkeir ideas about 
their own teaching practices. The report shows that the experijnent gave rise to con- 
siderable questioning of the teacher's role in society, the relationships between educa- 
tion and continuing education and the economic and socied system. The fact of naving 
participated in an innovatory eacperiment, which to date has involved only^a small number , 
of teachers, appears beneficial and stimulating: trainees expressed the desire to dis- 
seminate ^'the results of this experiment" on a large scale and to make u^e of what th^ 
have acquired in tasks such as continuing education. 

t 4 

VI. COURgES OBGANISED BY gPEVEN C^^EDERATICN D'OtiOVHES 
EptJOAIEIlES gP DE YiGJUfOES DE L'KPaCAa?ICW NATIOKiLE) 
(PEDERAglON OF EIKJOATIONILL AND HOLIDAY INSTIOOTIONS) 
. GROUPING THE BEGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS (AROEm ) 

In 1969 an agreement was signed between FOEVEH and the iMinisti^ of National Educa- 
,tion on the organisation of "retraining courses for teaching staff" in secondary-level 
establishments. ' . v 

fOEVEN is a body belonging to the out -of -school sector. It is a private association, 
governed by the Lav of 1901 and is concerned with running holiday centres and socio- 
educational centres for educational purposes. Its educational action is intended to com- 
plement tuition and takes pla6e outside the cldfas-room(l) , with the aim of ensuring 



(1) But al^o within the class-room. 
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coherent continuity^. The idea is "to help the adolescent to develop his judgement , his 
critical faculties and his will, thereby leading hijn to freedom of thought and actions", 
which presupposes setting up educational teams of teachers, educatiojnal counsellors and 
the bead of the institution. I'his continuing education requires that all staff servinc 
in educational institutions, whatever their .function, ahould have some prior psycho- 
pedagogical trainin(5 and be kept constantly informed. It was in this spirit that 
fXDEVEN came to engage in training activities. 

,The 1969 agreement provided for intensive sessions for volunteers (selection is 
left to the head of the institution). Priority is given to educational teams involvin-:; 
teachers and administrat^ors. 

"a?he progratuae comprises two phases; a four-day sensitization period, followed by 
in-depth study meetings lasting half a day once a fortnight or an entire day once a month 
for the rest of the school year* This constitutes an entity designed to give the par- 
ticipants the opportunity; , 

- To suppler4ent their knowledfre of psychic affective and social 
' aspects of life; 

- To reflect on the meaning of psychological and rational phenomena 
with which they are daily confronted (especially in the exercise of • 
their profession as teachers); 

To confront their teaching experience and compare the answers they 
give to the problems they encounter; 

- To reconsider their personal attitudes towards other people to become 
aware of certain determining factors in their behaviour and of the 
reactions th^se arouse in others; ^ 

- To live the experience of a group in evolution; 

- To study the sociological determinants of the operation of educational 
institutions 

Tne course is organised with the help of private training bodies with practical ex- 
perience in psycho -socio logical training: ARIP (Association pour la Recherche et 1 * Inter- 
vention Psycho-sociologique) , CEPHEG (Centre de Perfect ionnement des Hesponsables de 
Groupes), IFEPP (Institut de Formation et d'Etudes Psycho-sociologiques et P^dagogiques) , 
etc. ^ 

The facilit'iesHP^oposed are designed to help participants to reflect on themselves, 
to analyse their own behaviour, that of the people with whom they are in cofitact and the 
operation of the institutions in which they work. 

The trainers are permanent members of the association, consultants from outside 
bodies or serving members of National Education services. 

They have been through a training session for trainers organised at the AHIP and 
work in regional teams and in groups inside their own institutions. They are released 
from class-work during the training period and meet for^concertation before, during and 
after the course. 

^be sensi^isation phetse during^ which work in a -lai^ jgroup-C learning -insti^^utional 

analysis) alternates with work in small groups (focuses on problems of relationships) 
was carried out without difflctilty. The in-d'epth (or follow-up) meetings, in the insti- 
tutions, however, did not always work. 

The.POEVEK project is of an ideological nature: the definition of the kind of man 
ar.d the kind of society to be promoted is the basis on which training activities are de- 
fined. In order to pave the way for a society in which men will be more active and more 

responsible, an "educational community" m\ist be set up which will be able to develop in 
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young people a sense or freedom and of co-operation. It is mainly a problem of atti- 
tudes: the educator nust acquire the capacity to change and to establish a positive re- 
lationship with the adolescent. A prior condition to changing structures is change 
in attitudes. The psycho -sociological training i^odel corresponded exactly to this pro- 
ject. 



The private training bodies which collaborated with K)EVEN offer teacher training 
cycles or sessions in their own specific Tie Ids. Some of bhese sessions are inter - 
oocupational. Teachers attend for training in the conduct of meetings) psycho-drama, sen- 
sit isation to group life, institution 1 analysis, etc., along with various other parti- 

o 

cipants: social workers, resource persons, business managers. Furthern^ore , certain 
courses are designed specifically for teachers, for example; 

- Training and education, goals, relations and methods (ARIP); 

- Education and pedagogy cycle (I^^I*); 

- Pedagogy in the scnool system (CKPflEG). 

Participanion is voluntary. The agreements reached between the Ministry qf National 
Education and the training bodies sometimes enable teachers to obtain leave of absence, 
and, exceptionally, some financial assistance through a subsidy. But as a general rule, 
teachers can only attend the courses during school holidays and at their own expense. 

Psycho-sociological kinds ^ training involve only a limited number of teachers. 
But the very fact that those taking part express a demand for them and spend their own 
time and money on them shows consistent motivation. In many cases, the impact of there 
training periods has extended well beyond the participant as an individual, as for in- 
stance when he has derived from them resources enabling hlni to undertake and innovate in 
his class or institution, or when he becomes the conveyor oS! a radically new training 
model or the instigator of many questions on the future of teaching. 

VII. 'PHE "UNIVERSITE ir'EBAGOGIgOE D'ETE" (UPE) 

CiSU^I^^ER school of education) 

The summer school of education vas set up in 1969 by a group of people belonging to 
the "Inst it ut Catholique de Paris" and to the "Secretariat National de I'Enseignement 
Catholique". Since then, it has been operating each year during the school holidays, for 
a three-week period, in a school in the saburbs of Paris where it provides training and 
re-training facilities of vaiious kinds for teachers of all categories and from all pub- 
lic or private institutions. This initiative has met v;ith considerable success: there 
were over one thousand participetnts in the UPE^in 1971. This activity on a very wide 
scale is original in that H was designed and 1?ut into action by a group whose ideas and 
methods were in the vanguard of educarional reform. 

The presenilation leaflet indicated "that teachers would be placed in a research and 
experigient lotion workshop where critical analysis of experiences would be given consider- 
able emphasis so as to develop in teachers the capacity to change and to innovate". The 
overall objective was "to make teachers capable of changing and innovating". The or- 
ganisers posed the problem of teacher training in prospective terms: "How to develop in^ 
potential educators the capacity to prepare men for societies which do not yet exist? 
What kind of knowledge, of know-how, of relaticgishipsAwith oneself, with others and with 
the world will measure up to the present educational growth? How can future educators. 



be made capfible of criticising institutions many of whose products are beginning to be 
rejected by society? How can they be made capable of ^ ^educing new ones?" 
Hence, the prooect to make teachers capable of revising their attit\;uies: 

- Towards knowledge and the transmission of knowled ; 

- Towards oneself and others .Xhere , the aim was, ' particular, to break 
down anxieties and defences, to liberate crea^ ity, to develop the 
capacity for questioning and lor establishir crue relationships); 

• Towards institutions, by developing criti' analysis and "institutive" 

creativity. ^ 
Apart from up-dating knowledge and acquiring new techniques, the aims stated in 
1973 called for: 

- Practise in management as part of training; 

-* In attempt to decompartmentalize the different kinds of edttcation and 
different kinds of training,- i.e. interdisciplinarity. 
Through commxmicati on in work and integration of new knowledge, the aim is to go beyond a 
highly compartmentalized culture or school not by reference to a new cxiltural model but 
through the coherence revealed through various approaches. 

Every year the UPE modifies its structures in response to emerging needs: 
^ In 1969: permanent groups; 

1970; introductory courses: three days of non--didactic learning; 

1971; diversification of phasing - modular programmes; 

1972; group-managed training contracts, dossiers prepared in the field 

before the UPE and reconsidered at the beginning of the school year. 
In 1975* three activities were prepared; 

- in a specialised centre, learning a particular subject or technique 
such as audio-visual techniques, contemporary literature, training 
of adults, the art of expressijOn, etc.; 

- three kinds of interdisciplinary jijorkshops: 

+ association of several neighboxiriag disciplines in concerted 
programming, for instance: Physics and.nathematics, J^ench 
and linguistics; 

•¥ Study of a complex reality such as the school and its language, 
with the help of the human sciences (Psychology, Sociology, 
Psycho-analysis, etc.); 

+ confrontation within a single approach of such differing 
techniques as Oomputer Science, Politics, Plastic Arts. 

- communication between persons or working groups and the evaluation 
of their relationships and of the tasks undertaken are also given 
a specific place. This "critical'.' second look at what is done and 
experienced is part of the training process used by the UPE. All 
trainees take part in it. 

^^'Evaluation takes place in the course of activities. The services of social psycho i"- 

oglAta are available to groups who desire them. Groups of trainees from a cxiltural 
centre, group or institution can request an activity for the following school year. 

The UPE organisers are at present attempting to solve two problems which have 
emerged from their experience; 

- The problem of the hierarchy of the various methods aiod even of the 
various objectives of teacher training;; 

- The problem of integrating the ii*'^^ Jits acquired by the individual on the 
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tralziing site into his teaching practice* The July holiday may well 
become the teacher's "Paradise Lost" which he will dream about but 
' which clearly bears no relation to the institution in which he finds 

himself at the. begi nnlng of the following school year* ^' 
The sxuimer school of education is an offshoot of the Kay 1968 Movement • It retains 
the collective dimension » the decompartmentalisation of categories, the '^chapels" and 
**doctrlnes** y the enthusiastic search for new models » the belief in the virtues of ex* 
change* Social psychology, izwtitutional analysis and anything which seems innovative 
in educational techniques and methods are combined in a double-barrelled strategy (typi- 
cal of the Christian left-wing); an initial shock at the pej^seill^^Tevel causing a. change 
in attitudes 9 modes of •behaviour and objectives which then leads to action on str\ictures* 

VIII* OHE "CaSNTBE DE leOBmiSlOS A L'EDUOATICW NOUVEUE** 
(NEW EDUCATION TRAINING OEMTRE) 

The New Education ° Training Centre operated from October 1969 to June 1971* This 
was an experiment which could not continue through lack of financing but which, for a 
period of two years » was able to explore the problexos of teacher training in all their 
dimensions* 

This Centre was set up by the "Association Nationals des Ecoles Nouvelles"(ANEN) 
(National Association of New Schools) , to which several private schools applying new 
education methods belong* The Association was able to finance the Centre for two years 
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and was coimting on receiving a grant from the Ministry of National Education which was 
not awarded*. The intention was to set upi alon^ide the initial training intended to 
provide basic training for young teachers interested in teaching in new schools « a con- 
tinuixig training course for teachers already in service in these schools* Twelve trainees 
were recruited , six at primary level and six at secondary level* 

The aim of the Centre as stated in the. statutes was "to determine '>and put into ^ , 
practice measures capable of promoting the basic training and continuijig training, of 
persons vishing to use active methods- of education in educational and training institu- 
tions"* ThuSf the response of the Centre to the training needs of the new schools also 
afforded ^n opportunity of undertaking research in the field of teacher trailing* 

On the basis of this general objective, the aims and operating conditions of the 
Centre wfiis defined by a working group in which futiura trainees and future trainers took 
part* The principles outlined by this working group aimed. at introducing flexible struc- 
tures capable of evolving; it was provided that: 

- Training would be given in various places (centres, universities, schools); 

- It would be decompartmentalised as regards; 

Theory and practice; 
The various disciplines; 

_ Trajjiing for j?rimaiy _and_seoondary ,levelfe; 

Relations with other educational environments; ^ 
Participation of trainees in the organisation and management 
of the Centre* 

Basic training covers two years, one year at the Centre dnd one as a serving teacher 
with periodic meetings* Activities in the first year fall into three categories: 
^acticlLl training! three half -days per week in the schools; 
^ Courses at the university; 

- Group activities in the Centre* 



(i) a?he practical training is the core activity: the realities of class-room and 
school generate many questions to which theoretical reflection and ^oup exchanges can 
then give their full dimension. - j 

(ii) At university, trainees intended for primary education who were recruited on 
the basis of their BaccalaurSat certificate prepare half a university diploma in literary 
studies(BUEL)(l)« Those aiming at secondary school teaching, recruited with the DUEL, 
prepare half a first degree in Educational Science. 

(iii) At the Centre all trainees take part in sessions of corporal expression, drama, 
music, handicrafts, and initiation in various technologies and 'group dynamics - 
activities cooacerned with personal aspects of training (the trainee as an individual and 
in his relations with others)* Other sessions are devoted to pedagogical problems and 
to "up-dating knowledge" , so that ideas acquired at xiniversity and personal experiences 
can be presented and analysed iti group sessions(2)« Lastly, courses are given on learn- 
ing French and Mathematics. 

The principles and options to which they gave rise, as regards organisation and con- 
tent of activities are marked by the "new school" spirit. Their coherence is derived 
from the educational model common to the various new schools, whether" they have drawn 
their inspiration from Clapardde, from Decroly, or from Cousinet - a model according to 
which the pedagogical act is an act facilitating the learning process, the organisation 
of an environment encouraging the development of interests, concentration on the pupil, 
valorisation of the overall personality, free expression and co-operabion. Corresponding 
to this pedagogical model, there is a teacher training^ model designed to arouse and de- 
velop in teachers the necessary qualities .for applying an active pedagogy. This model 
is defined largely by opposition to the traditional teacher training model: 

-^In contrast to a bemically academic training,- it focuses on personal 
training ai^ pedagogical training in the broad sense; 

- In contrast to an intellect ualist training, activities such as corporal 
expression, drama, plastic arts and m\isic have an important place in 
the time-table; 

- In contrast to a training in which the objectives ^ and approaches are de- 
fined by the trainers, the initiative and participation of the trainees 
are called into play in the management of the Centre and the determination 
of training policy; • 

- In contrast to the compartmentalisation of primary and secondary education, 
a pluridisciplinary group is established bringing together the two cate- 
gories of teachers. 

This model provided opportunities for all sorts of advances and changes in particu- 
lar because it gave the trainees power which was not precisely defined within the insti- 
tutional framework. The management of the Centre was in the hands of two bodies; the 
Ootmcil of Administration comprising representatives of the AMEN, the principal and the 
trainers of the Centre, and the Pedagogical Cotmcil comprising .the principal, the train- 
ers, the headmasters of the schools, and two trainees. The Cotmcil had in particular 
planned a selection procedure at the end of training. A rift appeared fairly rapidly 
between those directly involved in the daily life of the Centre (headmistress, some 
trainers and trainees) and those representing the outside institution. Following a . 
series of conflicts and vicissitudes, the initial model wao replaced by a .1oint manage - 



(1) The DUEL is the first two-year cycle of higher university education. 

(2) In the schools. 
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ment model t reflecting the power take-over the trainees: the principal became the 
••co-ordinator" , the Pedagogical Council was replaced by a Managing Board bringing 
together representatives of the Coxincil of Administration^ the headmasters » trainers 
and trainees. It should be noted that this institutional upheaval took 'place on the 
occasion of a task of vital importance for the Centre: compiling a dossier for the ser- 
vices of the Ministry of National Education with a view to signing an agreement which 
was to enable the Centre to assure its existence* She urgency of this task prevailed 
over all other activities for several weeks and provided an opportunity cr a pretext for 
many institutional relet ional« ideological and pedagogical analyses considered subse- 
quently by the trainees as the high point in their effort of self -training. 

TX. THE >>CHrPHES IMBGRES DE , K)Rmg?ION DE gORMA3?EOHS D«AI3UIfl?ES (CIPFA) 
(INTEGRATED CHTOatES FOR THE TRAINING Qg Ajmm TRAIHEHS) 

The creation of the CIPyA's (5 in 1972-75 » 15 in 1975-74 and planned to increase so 
as to cover all '*Acad6mies")» is evidence of the Ministry's intention to play an active 
part in the development of continuing education in France. The function of the CIPfA's 
is to train teachers as adult trainers, that is, to prepare them for a new task - 
organisation of continuing training - which is both similar to their work with children 
and adolescents and yet radically different* As this is a new job, for which training 

r 

has to be invented, and as it differs from that of a teacher, the institutional and 
pedagogical approaches depart from the training traditions of the Ministry of National 
Education* However, as the trainees eure teachers and 6u?e trained within the institu- 
tional framework of the Ministiy of a National Education, it is likely that an experiment 
of this kind will have repercussions on concepts of teacher training* 

The ClfPA is an "Acad6mle" body depending directly on the Rector* It 1:3 attached 
to a public establishment which is its administrative and financial support ("Ecole Nor- 
male Natlonale d<Apprentissage" or "Centre Regional de Documentation P^da^oglque^O* 
status is consequently somewhat marginal in relation to the administrative structures of 
the Ministry of National Education* 

Training for organisers of continuing training is provided during a one-year train- 
ing course involving intensive sessions and ^periods in the field* It brings together 
trainees from different categories and with different specialities* The course 4#cI^^os 
administrative elements and discussions with the participation of outside speakers* How- 
ever, the purpose of this training is not really learning, in the dense of acguirljig 
knowledge or know-how, l)ut professional £ej;ralning* The programme for traineec takes 
into account their expectations and their personal projects, involves exploring the 
field <^ their future activities and reflecting on the aims of the system. It -provides 
for analysing the experience of the group* 

The autonomy of the team of trainers (permanent OlFFk staff) follows from t^he very 
nature _of this training which was designed from a psycho-sociological perspective: the 
priority given to the function of clarifying attitudes, institutional relations and de- 
termijiing factors presupposes that those responsible for training are totally outside 
the hierarchical structxires. That, in any case, is the plan of the OlFFk promoters and 
is already being carried out* The future will tell if a wager of this kind can be won 
within the Ministzy of National Education* 

• • • r 
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In collaboration with the Institute of Educational Science of the University of 
Paris X - Nanterre , the Southern Paris CIPPA has organised f ap!>1974 an experimental 
training course for teachers involved in part-time adult training. Pif teen teachers 
from different diaciplin^is and from different categories will take part in this experi- 
ment, assisted by two group leaders. The cycle starts with an intensive ten-day session 
and ends with an intensive one-week session. In the intervening period there will be 
two-day monthly meetings and support will be given to individual activities. 

The cycle was based on the assumption that the main objective of continuing train- 
in^ activities is to help teachers to determine their own training objectives and con- 
s' iuently the objectives of their educational action. To this end the organisation of 
the cycle involves, on the one hand, programmed activities: days given over to corporal 
expression, lectures by outside speakers, reflection groups on the educational experi- 
ence of participants, and on the other » nan-programmed periods for collective thinking 
on the meaning of activities and objectives, and also for formulating decisions on the 
later stages of the cycle. 

The experiment is closely followed and analysed by a team of researchers whose aim 
is to explore the dimensions of the problems of continuing teacher training through the 
trainee's experience. 

0 

CONCLUSION 

The continuing training of teachers is a necessity recognised and proclaimed in 
Prance by all those who have analysed the cxirrent' development of the educational system. 
In 1968, the Amiens symposium demonstrated that no educational reform was conceivable 
without some kind of^continuing training to make teachers capable of taking on new tasks 
devolving -on them in a. society in constant evolution. Since then^ Ministerial plans for 
the training of secondary school teachers, the report of the study commission on "the 
teaching function at secondary level" (1972), the national symposium on education in 
November 197$ and the proposed reform of secondary education annoianced by the Minister 
for National Education, provide for the organisation of continuing training for teacbers. 

As noted above, where primary school teachers are concerned, this continuing train- 
ing has been available at national level within the framework of the Ministry of National 
Ed ^tion since the beginning of the 1972 school year. A similar measxire provided for 
the continuinjg training of teachers in technical schools in 1973. Purthermore, the train- 
ing of teacher trainers for continuing education is unde^rtaken in the CIPPA; with regard 
to secondary school teachers, however, no ccntinuing training has been introduced nor is 
one likely to be until initial training has been re-organised. Limited activities, 
various initiatives and research undertaken here and tnere are all testing schemes or 
methods of training. , 

At present, the continuing training of teachers resembles a vast work site where 
separate groups are at work, sometimes in co-operation, occasionally in"c ompetft idn "and ~ 
mainly in total ignorance of each other. 

The solutions put forward, based on more or less advanced achievements, are the pro- 
duct of institutions or movements which can be classified in five categories: 

- The educational institution making use of the resources of its own 
hierarchy: inspectors-general, regional or departmental inspectors, 
educational counsellors, qualified teachers; 

- Training centres integrated into the educational institution: colleges of 
education, regional centres of educational documentation, etc.; 
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- Educational associations and movements closely linked to the educational 
institution: ^OEVEN, Centre for Educational Research and Action, Eteinet 
movement ; 

- The university: UER's, Institutes; 
T Private training bodies. 

It should also be noted that teachers have often taken part in a private capacity in 
training courses organised for other occupational categories (social workers, educators, 
psychologists)* 

From an examination of the experiments described and their .Comparisons we may derive 
the following considerations for defining the main issues of the continuing training of 
teacherdi 

Determination of ob.lectives * • We indicated, in our introduction that two systems 
of objectives, one traditional and the other of recent appearance in the school world, 
were more or less clearly opposed or superimposed: academic - pedagogical objectives and 
vocational - personal objectives. The kinds of training organised to comply with the 
fomer are generally closely linked to the educational institution. The second type of 
objectives are jnainly advanced in training activities designed and implemented outside 
the educational institution, in relation to other social practices and to research in 
the human sciences. All training bodies define their objectives and do so in a more or 
less precise manner. Within this framework, the trainers set themselves targets more or 
less directly in line with the institutional objectives. 2he trainee-teachers endorse 
the objectives of the institution , and of the trainers to a greater or lesser degree; 
they also have their own specific objectives. Clarifying the objectives pursued and 
linking up common aims and individual aims appear as integral parts of training. The 
greater or lesser involvement of both trainers and trainees depends on whether objectives 
are merely mentioned in a letter of invitation or stated by the trainer at the beginning 
of the course or discussed by the group of trainees. Some courses allow considerable 
time for the discussion of objectives at the beginning or during the cycle. Here, for- 
mulating' demand, negotiating between the various demandTon the one hand and between de- 
mand and supply on the other, is not considered as a preliminary but as one of the high 
points of training. For this is the moment when each person is situatec in terms of hi^ 
personal wishes and in his relationship with others and with the institution. 

Choice of location . The location of training activities affects the process in 
which the trainee teachers are involved in a number of ways: the scene of teaching prac- 
tice, which can be either the actual place where the teachers teach, or the place wliere 
others teach, or training Centres designed for courses, library and documentation work 
and for'tlie use of audio-visual equipment, or even agencies or institutions outside the 
Ministry of National Education. Location is not only spatially significant in the sense 
of "greater or lesser distance from the scene ot professional practice, it also offers- 
psychological f iel'^.s of real experience where relationships can be develop'^d with other 
teachers, other -xiinees", researchers and practical or theoretical flpeciali^ts. In 
this respect there is a general trend towards placing the trainees in situations. None 
of the experiments considered here is confined to providing lectiires or complex informa- 
tion. Each, in its own way, attempts to make actual experience, whether in the field or 
in the training group, one of the major resources of training. 

Autonoacg^of the training function . According to the case, the training body is 
more or less dependent on the Institutional hierarchy. At one end of the scale training 
is organised, -^implemented and controlled by the administrative authorities: this paper 
has shown that the objectives and approaches were generally in this case of the "academic 
training - pedagogical training" type, i.e. situated in the traditional line* At the 
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opposite >nd of the scale there are the kinds of extra-institution'al traininc provided 
by private or public bodies which have signed agreements with the Ministry of National 
Education and (or) provide training cotirses open to teachers in a private capacity* It 
is obvious that the greater the independence of the training body with regard to the 
user-*institution the closer one gets to the personal training-vocational training model* 

a?he emergence of the persdnal trajninF^^-vocational training model can be seen to 
varying degrees in all innovative experiments* This is due both to the development of 
the human sciences and to the spreading influence of such services as group leadership, 
psychotherapy, social services, re-education, psycho-analysis, training and action in- 
fluenced by social psychology* Thus concepts of the continuing training of teachers are 
evolving in what appears to be an irreversible manner towards: 

Self -draining of trainees who tend to determine the objectives, resoiurces 

and control of their own training; 
- Inter-training of trainees* The care taken in establishing more or less 

heterogeneous or homogeneous groups, the analysis of group experience, 

the analysl-s of actual professional experience (Balint groups) and the 

group practice of institutional analysis, are tending to become major • 

elements in training* 

The link hfttwft en training and innovation appears to be of prime importance* The 
justif iwtion for any training project is the contiibution such training will make to 
educational innovation and Teform* Furthermore, certain types of training or certain 
phases of a training activity are designed within educational teams in which teachers 
can concert both their practice and analysis of the e^pr caches employed* 

Beyond the innovative models and achievements reviewed here, it is possible to dis- 
cern a power struggle for training waged between the institutions and the ideological 
and political movements* While teacher craining is fairly generally inspired by a will 
to create the appropriate conditions for change and to breathe new life into school 
practices, this is no more than a preliminary: the issue is what sort of change - what 
and who wiai be the choice of institutions and individuals? 
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. SUMMARY 

/ ' 

_ ' '. > 

'Sht purpose ot the study was to ascertAln the effects of educational technology' on 

the chang^jng patte;m t.^ ^cher tasks. 

The author has di** her experience at the Miuply College of Secondary Education 
(G£B) as the specialist responsible for one of the seminars (from their inception in 
1966 up to the presciit -197^). 

' She following results were recorded; 
(1) The force of technology is such that it enables the traditional 
patterns *of education to ba developed i and the teachers^ outlook 
to be transformed, 
(ii) Technology involves the rationalisation of tasks in a school just 
as in a business firm. Thus the traditional separation between 
education for adolescents in a cloistered world, and rorking life 
" for adiilts comes to an end. In every case« the teacher becomes a o 
specialist in certain jobs which are entirely comparable to those 
performed in business life. 
The implioationj^ f or educational policy in the Marly OES are as follows: 
(i) This is a "prototype" sohool^^trying out now technologies, and required i 
to assess the general and partic\ilar conditions required for thei2» in- ^ 
trodu\.tiQn, so as to make them transferable to other schools* 
(ii) It is the nucletis of a looser structure which incorporates other tra- 
ditional schools in its research seminars for part of the activities 
Involved* This W3dcr structure is then able to modify the traditional 
system through the efforts of the partici^ting teachers. 
' (iii) It is, Si microcosm which permits teachers to be trained in educational' 
technologies, thanks to its potential for transforming their, outlook. 

(iv) It is a school module which must not contain more than 1,200 pupils 
if the experiments are to b0 properly evaluated. 1^ some instances, 
i the 500-pupil module may be preferred. 

(v) It represents a modernised architectural lay-oi^^ which is essential 
for the ^achievement ^of the aims assigned. 
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I. "!EHE MARLY EgERIMENT *' " 

This is the description applied to tye Marly College of Secondary Education(l) , 
which was constructed to try out a rational organisation of work based on the ass\unption' 
of industrialisation of education* 

Three official aims have been assigned to it: ^ 

- To increase the productivity of the educational system so as to re- 
lease mankind from all the tasks which can be performed ^by machines; 

- To democratise education by eliminating both social and geographical 
handiCADs; 

^ To canalise the constant ad.iuatment to the rapid progress of knowledge 
and technology. ^ 

The Marly College was opened for the sixth school grade in October, 1966; its first 
phase of development, however, was not ftxlly attained until October, 1969, with the in- 
stitution of the third grade • The second phase, corresponding to the opening of the 
resource centre (centre d'auto-aocumentation - CAD) began only in January, 1973; clearly, 
therefore, any attempt to evaluate the results would be premature. Nevertheless, as re- 
gards our subject of "New patterns of teacher tasks and their implications", a first 
stock taking brings to light a nu.:;ber of considerations which are worth attention: 

The introduction of educational technologies in this school, considered as an ob- 
servation laboratory, did away with the traditional role assignee. *-o lOie teacher' special-^ 
ising in his own subject with an all-roimd knowledge of all aspects of teaching. 

New basid specialisations were evolved by reference to other sectors, ^identifying 
the teadher as group leader, expert, researcher, producer of audio-visual programmes. 
This makes it essential to redefine the conditions of work as well as the conditions of 
training and recruitment (Annex 1). 

The general features of this experiment are described below. 

A." lrew strategies 

e« The whole e:^:periment is based on the use of up-to-date machines for comiaunicat^ on, 
which involvd^ come rationalisation of activities. 
Teaching syllabuaea (2) ^ 

Most of the reforms attempted on a country^wide scale grew out of the realisation 
that the syllabtises wei'e burdensome and unsuitable. Th3 solutions proposed lay mainly 
in the sub-division of the existing curricula. 

The choice made here was for programmed learning where the commxinication difficul- 
ties are reduced by employin the minimum information unit. No discipline, however, is 
really ready for such an opei abion. The prerequisite for the whole undertaking is, in- 
deed, a clearly defined epistemology for the subject concerned. 

To this end, the researchers (epistemologistf and educational technologists) must 
first ha/e considered feach discipline with a view to taking reseiu^ch further and supply-^ 
ing the necessary juaowledge and methodo: v «ar. We know, alas, that this la rarely the case* 

(1) The "College of Secondary Education" is a lower secondary school intended for the 
U/12 to 15/16 age group, representix^g the second period of compulsoiy edu^r*cion. 

(2) Mimeographed publications of lEN, 29 rue d'Ulm, Paris 5. Analyses des contenus de 
I'enseignement de I'histoire, (1969-1970) .f;(* 
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The fflost advanced attempts have been made in physics, mathematics and biolo'gy. The 
human sciences stand up fairly well to the constraints imposed; what the history of edu- 
cation presented as immutable is challenged from A to Z by these simple questions: Why 
is this teaching given? What is the purpose of this training ?(1} 

The boundaries between different disciplines are breaking down; some are disappear- 
ing altogether* On the other hand, new disciplines which formerly seemed marginal are 
coming to be accepted as essential instruments, e«g« linguistics or information science. 

B. Hedistribution of tasks 

A start has been made on three fronts; 

• Definition of ' the obijects- of -each-disodpline and epistemologi<Jal - — - 
study prior to any research; 

• Organisation of curricula based on the needs » of the learners; 
- Programming of dfsciplines recognised as useful to training. 

It should be noted that the present teachers have never been trained for these 
tasks, and thati some retraining is always necessary(2)« 

Information is supplied to the majority in film or broadcast form, either outside 
the C£S, through the OJPRATEnE system(3) or through the mass-*media system, or in the Marly 
• pro jecticn room, when it is a matter or filling in gaps in the information. 

The uti ligation of this information is effected in medium->sized groups, with suitable 
supplementary documentation. 

Assimilation of the knowledge is effected in small groups, in better conditions* 
The creativity 'exercises demand the same small group structure , and fall naturally into 
this section of the taxonomy. 

The processes of checking the knowledge ^acquired are normally left to the end, but 
* they may follow each individual task to assess its effectiveness* 

Thus, the traditional one-hour work imit , with questions taking up 15 minutes and 
exposition 40 minutes, is replaced by the 20-minute information period, supplemented by 
the pjbases referred to above, which may fit with different consecutive or deferred 20- 
minute modules. 

This new taxonomy has the effect of diversifying the teacher *s role. Clearly, the 
teacher does not employ the same techniques or play the same part in preparing the infor- 
mation and in supervising the control checks. 

The concept of the class with a maximm number of pupils has ceased to have any day- 
to-day significance, and has given place tu other organisation norms imposed by the ma- 
chines. Students are groupeu in accordance wloh the vario\is teaching fxinctions; they 
may be. collected in a whole age class (which may represent 190 pupils), an average-sized 
group (?0 to 25 pupils) or a small group (4 to 5 pupils). «s. 



(1) Josette Poinssac , "Probldme pos6 pour une discipline" , Techniques audiovisuelles et 
Histoire , PUF. , 1974, appearing shortly. 

(2) Cf. film on ''Bationalisation de l*acte p6dagogique*' by Josette Poinssac, produced 
by the St. Cloud Audio-visual Centre, 1972. Black and white, , sound track, 
16 mm. 

(3) OyRATEME; Office Pranqais des Techniques Modernes d*£ducation. 
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0* Functional architecture (Cf . Annfty II) 
Group flexibility 

To house up-to-date technologies and prevent a ret\irn to obsolete teaching-learning 
methods, the architectural setting was planned as a result of close collaboration ^etwejen 
the architect, Piorre-Andr6 Dufetel, and the teaching team constituted by Henri Dieuzei<ie 

The construction thus allows modulation of the work cells in accordance with the 
needs prescribed by the new taxonomy of teaching aims. ^ 

The central building contains the common jracilities - res'^xirant, administration, 
production studio and projectxon room, and an all-p\irpose hall for the largest groups. 

The five flanking clqyer-leaf buildings _str^^^ pupils_ by_ ?*ental as_e__f rpm the._ . 

6th to the 3rd grade. 

The triangular \inits in these buildings are intended for medium-sized groups watch- 
ing T.V. programmes; the fxirniture and equipment are portable, so that the groups can 
split up into very small units as their activities may require. 

functioninK of -technologies 

The studio is fitted with a complex central pontrol which allows messages of pro- 
fess ionci standard to be compiled. The recordixig' room is large enough to accorjnodate 
medium-si «ed groups (25 to 50 people). Hecordings of these working groups may th\is be 
envisaged, to allow the development and progress of the methods applied to be followed. 

A photographic laboratory and a printing :^hop are adjacent' to the studio. The pro- 
duction and utilisation of multi-media information messages are facilitated by another 
duplicating shop adjoining a very full set of light aulio-^visual equipment. 

There is a sufficient number of distribution channels to meet the needs of the dixV 
fe:^6nt sections upon request. ^ 

The whole set-up of production, distribution, preparation and retrieval of multi- 
media messages can thus operate simultaneously. 

Two autoaatic inquiry stations allow for checking by multiple-choice questioning, 
to promote the accuracy ax3d efficiency of all pedagogical research. 

Hesource Centre (Centre d' auto-documentation - OAD>>„ and individualised instruction 
(CP. apptoded plan) 

The Marly CAJ), which was evolved through protracted collaboration between several 
.wprking parties, seems to offer a glimpse into the futia^e. Rational organisation of 
teaching leads, indeed, to individualised instruction. This is the last phase in getting 
the "Marly experiment" \inderway(l). 

The ftmctional architecture, modular down to the individual booth, has allowed in- 
formation "transmitted by any medium to b^ made available to the pupil since January, 
1975» At whatever time he chooses over a fairly long period, the pupil can work at 
whatever discipline he prefers. He can call upon teacher-supervisors to advise him about 
the actual information or about the management of his^time, until the utilisation of 
toelf -guiding programmes confers the status of independent work on the experiment* 

Here again, the importance of new teaching tasks may be underlined, as regards both 
documentation and work guidance. 

This first observation of the Marly experiment reveals the diversification of the 
teachers' functions, and the entirely new specialised skills required. 



(1) Le travail independent . Le Centre d'auto-qjcumentation du CjBS de Marly -le-Roi . 

Joint study dlrecied by Annie Bireaud, jtop, 29 rue d'Ulm, Paris V, 197^, 270 pages. 
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II. am CHANGING OONTEET Qg THE PBQgESSIONAX- lCa?IVITY OF (PEACHING 
A, Trends in the distribution of responsibilities for teaching and learning 

' Economic responsibilities 

The use of educational technologies involves a concept hitherto alien to the educa- 
tional system - that of the economic return on the equipment and on the people using it. 
The new responsibilities ere thus similar to those encountered in a business firm» 

The equipment is only usable for a certain time, and has to be changed as and when 
techfiologyevolves; ^hus the Marly C^,^hich ifas fitted xip vith- trlosed circuit tele- 
vision when it was built in 1966, had to change the eqxiipment in 1972-75. 

To be able to use the original equipment, then opt for morci advanced equipment and 
be able to use that in turn, the teachers had to learn to collaborttte with engineers and 
in some cases re-treiln as engineers themselves* 

The economic responsibilities .are not confined entirely to local" operations. The 
Marly CES is visited by experts of various kinds from many countries. The general lay- 
out has been reprod^uced, in whole or in pai7t, .all over the world. 

Scientific responsibilities 

The teachers had to organise to make the m$ichines usable. Syllabuses had to be 
adapted or reviewed(l)» 

Teaching models which could be reproduced elsewhere were worked out for and in the 
Mar3y CES, which was conceived as a laboratory. 

Not only did all the schools eqxiipped with closed circuit television, e.g. Sucy, 
Gagny, Saint Quentin, ^benefit from this experiment and its teaching background at the 
same time as Jlarly; this also applies to other experimental CES's and to ciorre'nt trials . 
in such new towns as Gre noble -Echirolles at Montreuil-Bellay. 

Bearing in mind both the number of members of the National Education System who were 
trained as teachers or technicians at Marly itself, or as students or researchers in 
seminars, and the important role filled by these people elsewhere, now or in the past, . 
it can be claimed that recent teaching innovations have largely sprung from the Marly 
experiment. 

At Marly, the teacher is encompassed by an experimental institutional framework 
which may seem somewhat constrictive, but the responsibility borne by each individual is 
such that the experiment would be hindered or even defeated if it were not supported by 
one and ali. It seems 'no exaggeration to say that Marly endows each individual, whether 
pupil or staff member, with the responsible attitude that becomes a way of thought and 
action. 

B. The commitment to permanent participation in the adaptation of the education 
system 

To this end, the teaching staff of the Marly CES were, generally speaking, recruited 
at the start from among those volunteering to serve after agreeing to the gist^of the 
specific, protocol later drawn up with their pebticipation (Of. Annex 1). This implies a 
moral assumption 6f responsibility in the experiment. Even if this did not invariably 
follow, inasmuch as a commitment has no meaning as long as the percon concerned has no 
inside knowledge of the milieu to which he is committed, measures were nevertheless 
plaimed to secure everyone's support of the aims in view. 

(1) Etienne Brunswxo, "Hier 1» audiovisual. Demain des technologies de I'education". 
Media . December, 1970, (OFaATEME). 



The internal te^s worked to an agreed teaching pattern complying with the directives 
laid down at the weekly meetings of the teaching teams, where the discussions are led by 
a responsible staff member whose teaching time is reduced accordingly. 

The organisation of syllabuses and of the experiment as a whole is dealt with in 
local seminars arranged by subject, still meeting under the -authority of a high-level 
specialist outside the CES, as regards the scientific s:^*e. Once 4 fortnight, every 
teacher is thus invited to attend a session where currex*j research work is ^reported on, 
and specific directives are issued for the next two weeks. 

These seminars have played a decisive role for ail schools equipped with closed cir- 
cuit television. There thus existed, to start with, a "school of educational technology" 
linked by a highly efficient unified oi^ganisation with Li^vin, Sucy, Gagny, and Saint- 
Q:aentin» „The personalities of those responsible and the "piloting changes" subsequently 
played a decisive part in the fragmentation 6f the seminars, then in their later re- 
8tructia?ing. 

The study sessions and the seminars of some days' duration permit a new injection of 
knowledge, and some consolidation of the team spirit for the r,various schools lyiiig within 
Marly-'s intellectual orbit. 

In certedn complementary and essential research sectors Marly was supported « for 
inrfrtiMTt I euoh tradit^iosaX achoola.aa the M oll^ r e Hector Berlioz I^c6es^ Paris. 

Both have made a notable joint ccntribution with the Mairly CES to a project for the 
experimental training of pupil-teachers at the Paris-Sud Regional Pedagogical Centre, in 
editing "aontases** with souM backing and short BoduXar tiluB* 

Lastly, sOB;ie very fruitful encounters have been arranged with enterprises riinning 
training schemes based on the use of educational technology, for instance with Electricity 
de France, the French State Railways, and the Hospital-University Centres of Mecidine. 

For all teachers committed to this experiment , regular contacts outside the walls 
of the schools were an essential condition of their contribution to its effectiveness. 

C# Renovation of career patterns 

The first year's experience showed that in the new working conditions, the various 
categories of teachers, i.e. "Professeurs d'Enseignement G6ii6ral de College" (PBGC, 3 
years' study after the baccalaur6at) , "agr^g^s" and "certified teachers" (5 years' study 
after the baccalaur6at) , drew no particular advantage from their respective trainings. 
Consequ'ently ,,,the teaching time-table was fixed at a standard 15 hours a week for the 
whole teaching body, with the obligation to attend the seminars referred to above. 

With^ regard to staff motivation, an important change may be noted: 

- The PEGC's and certificated beachers benefited from a reduction in their 
teaching time-table which put them on tjtie same footing as the agr6g6s, and 
the segregative labels applying in the traditional lyc6es have no meaning 
here* Ability is more important than diplomas. 

- The best elements were very soon asked for by the central services of 
OFRATEMB for production work, by the National Institute for Research and 
Pedagogical Documentation (INRDP) for administration and research, by the 
new university Departments of Educational Science co teach educational 
technology, and even by private enterprise • 

Some certificated teachers were fortunate enough to become headmasters or head- 
mistresses, or agr^g^s through internal promotion. 

"oviously, if the CE& ie a laboratory for the observation of teaching experiments, 
it is equally so for the observation of the people concerned. 

There is no denying that this mobility has hampered internal progress in the CES, 
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which was thua deprived too early of strong personalities that had entered it to get off 
the beaten track, and were attracted by the novelty and risk of the experiment. At the 
same time, however., they have disseminated the ideas behind the experiment in their new 
surroxmdings • 

III. THE CHANGE IH VOBKINa GOHDlOIIOyS iHD THEIR IHPUCAglOHSCl) 

A. Changes in tasks 

The net result of all the above may be sximed up as follows; The first change is the 
substitution of a teacher-researcher for the teacher inexorably labelled as such from 
the start of his career to his retirement. Another equally far-reaching change is the 
switch from one general function to another more specific and less Immutable function. 
Lastly,' the habit of working in close collaboration with technicians has levelled up the 
intellectual status of Jthe people concerned. 

We thus find the various taskjs performed by: 

Specialists in audio-visual and programmeii productions for information 
purposes; 

- Group leaders familiar with all the riiles of communication for 
utilisation purposes; ^ 

- Supervisors of learning at the assimilation level; 

- Supervisors conversant with the rules of docimology and evaluation, for 
checking purpov'^.a. 

B. Teachel»^-xequlrements 

Teacher requirements cannot be said to have diminished at Marly under the experimen- 
tal regime, but two factors essential tc objective observation must be borne in mind: 

- Teacher requirements being thus diversified, as we have tried to show, 
no direct source of training was to be found among the existing institu- 
tions. As a result, the fresh training which was essential for the scheme 
meant, in some cases, loss of time, as high-level posts which were clearly 
defined but few in nurdber were replaced by jobs for volxinteers or subordinates. 

In other words, the changes in the day-to-day work gave rise to new requirements 
which were not filled until long after, as the Mar3y experiment has never been completely 
autonomous, and the status of "experimental school" was only recently recognised. 

- The siphoning off of able teachers by promotion or external demand as 
soon as their quality was recognised meant* that Marly has given more 
generously than can be measured. The situation was aggravated by the 
"piloting change" wjiich caused Marly to advance from a first dispensation 
as a supplier of information (Institut P^dagogique National - Radio- 
T6l6vision Scolaire and Production Films system. Slides), and obliged it 
,to produce such information in sectors which were not originally assigned 
to it. 

C. The evolution of the demand 

As the fame of Marly gradually spread, the aemand for "Marly-type teachers" grew. 
The experimental schools established with up-to-date technological equipment are now out 
to get all the compete rit teachers available with audio-visual experience. 

It ±M thar-wfop* urg#nt to •stmlrllflta u Ad«^uate training centre. 

(1) Josette Poinssac, "Technologie Educative" (International Congress on Educational 
Science, September, 1973i Paris). Media . January, 1974, OFRATEME. 
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IV. MEV STANDAHDS POR TEACHER EDUCATIONd) 

Henceforth, any professional training should be planned in two phases: initial 
training and continuing training* 
A. Initial training 
Acquisition of basic skills 

We have noted the importance of tean-work, which is such that a single individual 
can in no event either set up a technolpgiced system or put another such system into 
operation^ -thus , the outstanding^-qual^ity -required- t>f Bach" individuar^lir^lre"^ — 
capacity to listen to the others. 

The prospective teachers have to master the techniques of group dynamics and under- 
stand those oJ synectics, especially all the creativity potential which depends on a 
team. 

Equally essantial appears to be adaptation to the use of the machines, whether for 
video recordings and playbacks, production of multi-media messages or the use of compu- 
ters. Ergononic problems exist at all professional levels, and it seems essential for 
teachers to be aware of the possible solutions, not merely for the pupils in their ciiarge, 
but first and foremodt for their own sakes. 

Languages of communication 

Although the languag-^s have not been fully rendered in scientific terms, it is as 
well to have a grasp of their management and limitations, and to understand the point 
reached with research in this field: cinema semiology, diagrams and animated diagrams, 
and computer language enter in as so many necessary skills to be learnt^ and each demands 
long practical experience. 

Episcemological concepts 

Having regard to the importance already allotted to syllabuses, we shall here urge 
the importance of an epistemological training at three levels of study, which should per- 
haps be simultaneous rather than conse'^utive: 

r 

- Genetic epistemology in the light of J. Piaget's work; 

- General epistemol^ogy to acquire a knowledge of trans-diSciplinarity , 
which is particularly necessary in educational technology, 

- Specific epistemologies of the subjects taught. 

The introduction of such studies in the training programme would be of decisive im- 
portance, not only for the training itself, but also for the advancement of research in 
this field, by drawing attention to the gaps which decades of inaction have allowed to 
form. 

Specialised functions 
. " Group leaders of students are necessary in the Marly, taxonoi^y, especially 
for utilisation, assimilation and creativity. Although the possibilities 
of the smair group have been investigated fairly fully, those of the medium- 
sized group are little known. 

The example of Marly shows the need to use group possibilities In all dimen- 
sions, bearing in mind that the group contains potentialities of imagination, 
efXectivity,. and knowledge which can be employed as a preliminary and 
accompaniment to logical operations* 

(1) For this port of the study, we drew directly on the report already referred to: 
TechniQu es axtdiovisuelles et Histoire . PUP, 1974 (Chapter on Teacher Training). 
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- Translatorti for redartoptic comKiunlcation * Translators are necessary to 
eliminate the Irequently noted tension between the f oriaulator and 
aisiffiilator of audio-visual messages. They should be capable of grasping 
the objects of the messages formulated and adjusting the languages to the 
content already analysed. 

- Educational experts . In each special branch, educational technologies have ' 
been somewhat neglected or inefficiently used, largely because of an imper- 
fect knowledge of their possibilities. It is therefore essential for them 

to be introduced to the future educational experts in each special branch, 

6 0 tha t— the- -4^14--ol^a<^t-ion-g6^^e— exly^n^ — - Th e s e exp e r t s wil 3r,- 

indeed, be required to extract- frozi pure science the inaterial needed for 
sodence applied to training. 

B. Continuinf>: training; 
Contacts with the business world 

In our rapidly changing world, at. a ti^e when the university itself is beginning to 
change, it is essential for teachers, whatever funccions they perform, to xmderstand the 
bu:>iness world. ^ It therefore fieeris desij'able for periods of six weeks' to three months' 
practical experience to be arranged in production firms where the problems of rettarn on 
investment are ai-ising in a pressing form. 

Those firii's wh^'ch are themselves changing are the most interesting for o\ir piirpose, 
in so far as they raise two types of problems: 

~ 'Jhe xroblen: of technological improvement, which is common to all public 
or private enterprises; 

- T: e problem of continuing training an a sector highlighted by conrem- 
porary technology. 

It is Just as essential to ensure reciprocal Icnowledge of the progress made with 
parallel lines ofl research , so that an historian understands what is going on in the world 
of r:.athematics , and vice versa(l). 

Switch-round of posts to ensure a systematic view of relationships 

Within a -^iven systei.:, it is necessai^ to be able to switch from one post to another: 
it is good for the aostract scientist to spend some time on practical teaching at secon- 
dary level, ajid Tor the practitioner-group leader to become for a short time a formulator 
of r:iessages. 

This is a rewarding experience open to members of the staff, which should not only 
foste^v each one's creativity, but improve personal relations in general. 

C. Redistribution of institutional responsibilities in traJn^yfr 

The need seens obvious to review the sections of traditional institutions which are 
responsible for training teachers , in so far as the requirements we have defined are no 
longer fully satisfied. 

As always in such circumstances, the hardest step is to evolve a satisfactory sub- 
stitute; in the face of the deficiencies noted, many palliatives nave been considered. 

As regards the needs of Marly itself, the team structure has lent itself to real 
mutual training, which proved surprisingly effective, in a "melting pot" where the first 
axrlvals already transformed, mix with the new arrivals, still faithful ta the traditional 
model. At the same time, the study sessions and seminars have ensured the retraining of 
all concerned and provided a steady creative stimulus. 

(1) It is wbrth noting the establishment of a Centre of Automated Pluridisciplinary 

Didactics at the University of Paris-Nord Teaching and Research Unit for the Sciences 
of Expression and Communication. 
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However, a trial integration of a group of pupil teachers taking a practical train- 
ing course in Paris in 1972 proved that training in educational technology, efficient as 
it is, should begin very early as soon as the candidate decides to take up teaching. 

Th\:B, the most logical assiunption seems to point to: 

- Early pre-orientation towards technologies, based on behavioural tests and 
probationary periods with pupils, to avert negative results; 

- Initial training based on znicro-te aching with the technologists of learning; 

- A common core of coxanunication techniques, incorporating different pro- 
fessional trainings , especially for the business world* 

Consequently^- ijhe OTganisHtton guiding such "training-should. Indeed, be incorporated 

in the National Education ^stem, but might also have a foothold in the ousiness world, 
like technical education, to link up all the fields where educational technology has 
proved its worth* 

V* a!HE CONSEqUENCES FOR COSTS AND PLANNING 
A» Taking stock of the prototype and the laboratory 

As pointed out in the reports of the Financial Administration, the total' cost of 
Marly has been higher than that of a normal CES* 

It should, .however, be remembered that Marly has acted as a prototype* in the develop- 
ment of which many legitimate pedagogical dreams were invested to watch them turn into 
realities. 

At the same time. Marly operates as a laboratory for observing the effects of a 
whole series of pedagogical catalysts not limited to educational technology, including 
streaming and coaching methods in the "fundamental" disciplines and in modern 3 '^Jiguages , 
as well as independent work for iee- still -jxperimental sector which includes the "awaken-, 
ing" disciplines (Resource Centre). 

It may be regajcded as a victory of inestimable value that, perhaps for the first 
time in the history of education, an experiment on such a scale has not been taken over 
by the academic structures of the pas*;. Marly, whether we like it or not, points to a 
radical change in many fields, and forjns a turning point in the history of pedagogics. 
To scan its short life so far is to realise that it would serve no useful purpose, in 
present conditions, to draw up a financial balance sheet of the equipment and human re- 
sources involved. How much, indeed, do six years' operation ooint for when some parts of 
the experiment have not even been started, compared with the long period of past history 
now challenged the series of innovations proposed by Marly, and demonstrably feasible. 

B# Dissemination and development 

Many articles have been written about Marly. Two important publications are 
annoimced: 

- One on the CAD by INEDP (Spring, 19?^); 

- The other on all the work performed on History-Geography (late 197^) • 
Things have started to move, and it appears that a regular flow of observations 

can be ensured for the future. ^ 

Lastly, despite aJ.1 the innovations introduced in such a short space of years. 
Marly still keeps the lead in every field; it can probably be claimed that in this par- 
ticular architectural and technological setting, the variables are more clearly percepti- 
ble' than elsewhere, which leads to the experiment being judged without indulgence. 

The development of the most clearly positive aspects is proceeding fairly fast, not 
only in experimental CES's but through the current reform plans. 
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Finally, two essential aspects of Marly «s success can never be assessed in financial 
terms: 

- a?he influence exerted by the Marly model outside France, not generally 
publicised by the very people who have visited it and transplanted the 
experiment piecemeal or adapted it to a new context, and inside France, 
where it is only just begiiming to be acknowledged, after the protracted 
criticism it was subjected to because imperfectly, understood. Marly, 
indeed, embarrassed all those who did not share in the experiment, because 
it transformed all the people involved in it. 
~ - a?he happy atmosphere prevailing among the liarly sc¥obr children, at a time 
when many adolescents skip school because it hores themCl). 

I think there can be no objection to our quoting the opinion ot Mr. Belbenoit, In- 
spector-General of Public Education (June, 1971) J 

'"We now have available a functional instrument of research as well as a 

school, in which the enrolment nvunbers and staffing should be rapidly 

stabilised. All its possibilities should be exploitedl" 



(1) Note also that there are far fewer repeaters at Marly than elsewhere. 
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PHOTQCQL ON THE ORGANISATION OF WE TEACHERS* SERVICE 
IN THE<^'n)UIS>-mMIERE" nnT.T.T:aTg SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MARLY-LE-ROI, FROM 1971 

The teaching service at the "L ouis- Lmai^re" ^ES covers both teach in^^ i^P.\rr. ^r.d 

search and i^oduction tasks', in accordance with the objectives for whic^ the school was 
established. 

On a provisional basis, for the 1971-72 school year, research and projiuction carry 
reductions in the teaching time-table, or, in some cases, lump.&um remunerations. 
. ^* All teac hers have the following oblircations ; 

1. To subscribe to a coupon discipline linked with the very concept of pedagosical 
experiment, and in particular: 

•* To comply with the general stages of progress laid down by the 
INRHP seininars; 

• In team-work, to adjust the stages of progress to suit the classes, 

produce broadcasts and bring up-to-date any docujnentary ' teaching nate^rial; 

- To adojt/t a standard marking and checking systen; 

- Not to introduce traditional pedagogical practices on the pr.etext of 
correcting or of f -set ting, certain shortcomings of the experiment, as the -^' ' 
would falsify the interpretation of the results obtained. 

2. To take part in the research work undertaken, collaborating in particular i^i the 
adjustment of tests, observations, checks, the arrangements for taking tests, the analysis 
of the results, etc., and in admitting external observers to the classes. 

5. To undertake to acquire an "audio-visual culture", and take part in practical 
training courses and pedagogical conferences. 

Teachers must attend the weekly meetings at which the team-work i^ organised. 

To cope with all these tasks, the teachers, whatever their background, are requited ' 
to put in not more than six half -days in the school, and 1^ hours » teaching. 

B. Special Provisions 

!• Team leaders or co-ordinators 

The co-ordinating teachers are responsible, in their respective fields, for the ap- 
plication of the experimental plans drawn up by the seminars run by the National Peda- 
gogical Institute (IPN). 7or bhis purpose, they undertake: 

(a) Liaison with the INHDP seminars and attendance at theix meetings; 

(b) Supervision and guidance of the weekly tea... ..eetings (drawing up the 
agenda, arranging the distribution of tasks, etc.); 

(c) Responsibility for the application of the pedagogical assumptions in 
agreement with INRDP; 

(d) Drafting of a monthly report. 

According to the subjects token, the co-ordination arrangements at each level are 
as follows: 

« One hour: special instruction, experimental work, observation sciences, 

language, latia, history and geography, transitional and practical classes; 
-» Two hours: ft?ench and mathematics. 

It is not possible to combine two co-ordinating functions in the same person. 




2. Research and audio-visual j>roductlon ^ 
. a?he audio-visual activities should be gradually integrated in the normal teaching 
service. As a provisional expedient, to remunerate audio-visual research or the formu- 
lation of original nessages , a quota of overtime is allowed at Mariy OES on the basis 
of 20 hours' overtime at each level (thus coverina rouGhl;^.'' seven broadcasts involving 5 
hours' overtime per broadcast). 

Por the 1971-72 school year, the Marly OES had a quota of 80 hours' overt ir.e. OJhis 
quota was allocated ariong the different teams by agreement with the Board of Management. 
Eight hours' overtime (10 per cent of the total) was kept in reserve to be allocated by 
the Director oX the school or of the audib-v'isual" centre. 

Each tean proposes, at the end of the quarter, an allocation of its quota of over- 
tine in accorf^«nce with the actual contribution mde by eaph of its^i nieiubers to the ex- 
" perinent , no longer merely according to the volume of original audio-visual messages 
f emulated. 

The co-ordinating teacher plans productions and assumes responsibility for them, 
and may entrust their execution to one or more teachers. The planning function ensures 
that broadcasts are regularly arranged in quarterly, six-nonthly or yearly groups. Plans 
are drawn up at the beginning of each quarter. 
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GENERAL lAY-OUT AND EXISTING RESOURCES OF THE 
"L0UIS-I.Uf1IERE" COLLEGE 0? SECONDARY EDUCATION. MARLY-LE'^ OI 
(Application of Circular 72-462 of 50th November, 1972) 



I» Teacher Nuir.ber8 and Organisatior 

The "Louis-Lumi^re" CES has Ijl^^x pupils, divided into the four grades of first- 
cycle education* 

Each class consists of a b€H;erogeneous collection of 72 to 96 pupils, subdivided 
^intc eterogeneous groups of 24 each* Details are given below: 



Grade 


Number in Class 


Groups' of 24 


6th 


1 class of 96 pupils 
5 clp?ses of 72 pupils 


groups 


5th 


2 classes of 96 pupils 
2 classes of 72 pupils 


14 groups 


4tb 


1 class of 96 puffils 

2 classes of 72 pupils 


10 groups 


5rd 


2 classes of 96 pupils 
1 class of 72 pupils 


11 groups 


Total 


14 classes 


48 groups 



+ one group of 22 
(4th grade pre -voca- 
tional level) 



The heterogeneous groups of 24 pupils each receive: 

- The televised message broadcast over the closed circuit; 

- 5 or 4 hours* French teaching (oral expression - written expression); 

- 5 hours* mathematics; 

-.514 hours' history-geography; 

- 5 or 4 hours* physical education,, accordire: to t^e class concorned. 

The heterogeneous classes may be rearranged, for specific activities, in homogeneous 
groups (A, B, C) in descending order, for the following subjects: 

- French: 2 hours (grammar-spelling); 

- Mathemti^^ics: 1 hour; 

- First lai.«5uat^e: J or 4 hours (English, German). 

The weaiceob gic -^s (C) are smaller than the strongest groups. (A) • In each class , 
pupils who find^it difi cult to keep up receive an extra hour*s coaching tn the vital 
subjects in small groups of 8 to 10. ' 

Natural science, technology, drawing, music and handiwork are taught to heterogeneous 
groups of 16 pupils each. " 
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II* Composition of 


the Teaching Body 






0 






Traditional 




Teachers for 






Secondary 




Transitional and 




Total 




PEGC*s 


Practical Classes 


Literature 


22 


14 


6 




Mathematics 


14 




9 




Technology 


4 


1 


3 




Hi St ory -Geography 


9 


5 . 


3 


1 <y 


Natural Science 


7 


7 






£ngllsh 


14 


11 


3 




German 


5 


5 






Spanish 


2 


2 






Drawing 


4 


4 






Music 


4 








Handiwork 


4 


4 






Practical Classes 


2 






2 


Resoixrcd Centre 


• 2 




1 


1 


Physical Education 


7 


7 established 






staff 








100 


69 


25 





Established Sta^f : 81 (81 per cent J 
Female Teachers : 80 (80 per cent) 
Average age : 28 



III. Other Staff Categories ' • 

(a) Management and supervlaorg; staff ; 

1 Principal - Headmaster or Headmistress <^ 

1 Principal --Bix^ector of Pedagogics 

2 Deputy Directors," ' ^ 
^ „ 1 woman teacher acting as General Superintendent 

(b) idminl8tra1;lon ; 

1 Princlpfil Attach^ of University Alministratlon 

(c) Docxunontaiy Officers : 5 ^ 

(d) Supervisors of non^^residents : 6 

(e) Closed Circuit Television : 

2 producers 

2 assistant sound engineers 
1 broadcasting technician 

1 maintenance technician 

2 draughtsmen-designers 

(f) Secretariat : 

1 University Administrative Secretary 

2 Administrative Secretaries 

1 Chief Administrative Officer 
1 office worker 

* 2 juniors s 
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(e) Service Personnel ; 
p senior employees 

1 specialised einployee 

2 skilled workers 

26 non-^peciaiised erployees, 
2 laboratory assistants 
(h) One nui-3e— One, social assistant 

IV. Prenises (see the three appended plans on subseqv.nt pa^jes) 

The part located on the S6uth of the Avenue du Chenil was built in 1966, and cor- 
responds to a QES 1200. It comprises: 
- A polygonal buildin^'^, housing: 

the administrative offices - c 

the broadcasting studio and annexes 

the offices of the teaching teams (? offices) 

an all-purpose hall holding 54-0 people 



- 5 "clover-leaves" or buildings each containing six roocs, 
^-;roaped roxoid a* central forum. . ^ 

The 50 roons in the "clover-leaves" are used for general teaching (French, Mathe- 
;catics, History-Geography) . 

The part located in the North of the Avenge comprises uhree buildings A, B, C, and 
a playground. It was opened at the beginning of the 19?2 ^choo3 ear, and is equivalent 
to a C£S 900.^ 

- Juildin;:' C opntains: ^ 

9 rooL'iS for j_;eneral teaching 
10 roor.s for lan=/'usL;je teacr.inj 
i. laLnsua^e laboratory 

Htusio rooi»3 - * 

- Build in B coiiprises: ' ^ ^ • 

4 art roc'-'.;^ , ^ 

4 technolo^ rooms 

4 bioluQ^ roo:r.s 

5 handicraft rooms 
1 learner's kitchen 

1 ^woodwork ing-ironworkirif^ shop 

- Building-; A houses the resource centre (centre d^auto-dooucid'ntation CAD), 
which contains a readinf^ rooiu for pupils with TOO places, 14 viewing 
and listening boocns, and 10 workrooms. The builiing also contains a 
reception hall, storage roons, a sipall library and a photo-copying and 



mult i -copying room available to the teachini^ teams end the Administration. 
V# Equipment 

The Marly-le-Roi CES has considerable electronic equipment at its disposal, 
(a) Heavy Audio-Visual Equipment ; 



the kitchen of the self-service restaurant 




- closed circuit television: broadcasting studio (stage ^nd control 
room), broadcasting control centre, design studio, sound recording 
studio, maintenance workshop, drawing office and annexeo (photo- 
graphic laboratory); 



- a language laboratory with 18 booths and one teacher's console; 
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- IkjL televisors (the broadcast in,-; system enables 7 dilferent pro- 
t^raiiimes to be transmitted to the various clashes in the college;' 
100 televisxoii receivers distributed throughout the CES can receive 
live or recorded uess'a^es produced in tlte studio, ORi'i'' broaacasti> 
1st; or cind channel < or 16 irur.. iil::iS projected by celecine); 

- D magnetoscopes; 

- 10 cameras; 

- 1 slide viei^er; 

~ ^ collective or nulciple-choice inquiry stations (one containing 
equipment tor the prompt recording of answers, i;he other more per- 
fected equipment for recor4in[:, checkinc' and incei-pretin.^ the pupils* 
answers) . 

V^q) Li{^ht Audio-Visua "^ ^quipnent (stored in a depot Iron which a distribution 
service is run): 

- 50 slide projectors 

~ 5* filin projectors 3 

- 15 Liii. "super 8" filr; projectors 

- 6 16-rjn. film- projectors 

- 20 back projectors 

- 55 cassette recorders 

- 45 tape recorders 

- 12 electrophones 
Sports Equipr.ent 

I'he school has the use of zhe I'hiniv ipal sports centre adjacent to the CES durine; 
school hours.' ^his contains a '^^yrjiasim (A), a sports ground with 333-iaetre crack, 
two hand-ball courts. 

VI. Financial Resources 

The "Louis-L\xinidre" CES is a nationalised establishment. The constitjuenb acreciriont 
concluded oetween the State and the cocunune fixes the raimicipal contribution to the ' 
operatinc expend-lture at j>0 per cent of the total. 

In 1972, the operating budget amounted to ?rs. 4-iy, 955-70, broken down as follows: 



Lif^hting-heatins 176,157.03 Prs. 

Telephone and postal services ♦ . . 13i775«55 

Maintenance and repairs . 5B, 45 1.77 

Maintenance -security contracts 40, 833 •98 

Audio- visual equipment 72,000.00 

Teaching materials^ . 23,230.00 

Schoolbooks 7 i 758. 06 

Printing and office costs . . . 8,002.96 

Minor equipment and tools 7 i 55^ •29 

Miscellaneous 10,210.06 

Total .... 417, 955^70 fVs. 
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Q}he report identifies the recent Governjaent Vfhite Paper and its policies for the 
restructuring of tertiary education and the adjustnent of teacher supply as being the 
most critical factor in innovation in England and Wales. A number of changes already 
springing directly from tlr se policy initiatives are identified. 

Within the broad, context of the White Paper, irdividual initiatives within the 
training establishments are seen to lie nainly in the introduction of new courses re- 
flecting curriculum changes in the schools, in new methodolocies reflecting advances in 
educational technology and, in particular, in new developments in the presentation of 
professional experience in which many of the long-st and 3bag criticisms of teacher educa- 
tion are being overcome. ^ 

But perhaps the most important area of new initiatives in which the training in- 
stitutions are joined by the local education authorities is in the in-service training 
and retraining area. There are indications that this is soon likely to be the main area 
of innovation in which all the ^other developments noted will come to play a part, ^he 
argxuaents to support this are presented in a r^sum^ of the paper in whic> the problems 
of evaluation are also discussed. 
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I. THE BACKGROUND TO IMOVATION 



The key to the analysis of new developnenta- in eacher training and retrAininn lies 
in the cl^ging wo^k of the schools. Ohan^je and iroaification in the practice of teacher 
preparation can only in a limited and technical sense be justified by the iniprovenent in 
the process itself. For a fundamental explanation of any change in the professional re- 
quirements we must look to the chancing circumstances of the schools and to the ways in 
which these are expressed by teachers, parents, pupils, employers and society at large» 

This is not to say that the impetus for change cannot ori:[;inate in the teacher 
training field. Taylor c( 1969) has air.assed considerable documentary ev>idence to su^;gest 
that much of the notable new movements in British primary education springs from develop 
ments that have been at least in part begun in the colleges of education. Yet even here 
the reason for these changes and the ijustif ication for them sprang from the school situa 
tion; the colleges acted responsively and creatively but not autonomously. 

/ 

A. Changinp: Professional Factors 

Accordingly, it is necessary to preface this account of innovation with some indi- 
cation of the changing situation in the class-i^oom. It is unnecessary to do this at 
great length. There is an extensive range of existing studies and reports in which 
changes in *the school system are plotted. Marklund (1973) has neatly drawn attention to 
some of the more important changes. He lists the extension of coiTipulsory schooling, the 
delayed differentiation of pupils, the extension of post-secondary education and the in- 
tegration of different types of schools. He sees many consequences springing from this 
for the organisation of school work. These include the interdependence oS: schools, the 
development within schools of flexible pupil groups determined according to the need of 
the child rather than to long-standing class divisions, the intro<?uc '^n of team teach- 
ing, interdisciplinary studies and flexible lesson periods. 

Some of the implications of these changes for the role of the teacher and, hence, 
for, the training of teachers, are drawn out in an OECi) paper prepared oy Shipman (1971) • 
In an important study of the response of teachers to an innovatory curriculum project 
designed to introduce integrated studies to a number of schools, Shipman identified a 
number of ensuing pressures that teachers felt as they became more fully involved in the 
prograiuae. These incluJled the need to learn new knowledge and new conceptual frameworks 
the need to ad'oust to a diminution in subject teaching and class teaching and difficul- 
ties and anxieties about the maintenance of standards and evaluation of pupils* work. 
He noted, for instance, that the development of integrated studies drew heavily upon 
anthropology and sociology, subjects that until recently did not form a part of the sub- 
ject curriculum of most teacher training colleges. He pointed out, for instance, that 
the most popular unit of the project consisted of comparative studies of Tristan de Cunh 
the Dyaks in Borneo and Imperial China and commented that "none of these were liable to 
be in the teachers' normal repertoire". Not only did teachers have to learn new facts 
but also new cojacepts that were previously unfamiliar or even unknown to them. Similar 
problems arose in the organisa.tional and evaluative aspects of the work. Teachers were 
unfajttilia^with the mechanics of team teaching, unhappy about the disruption of the 
settled pattern of relationship with children in the formal class group. They had very 
considerable difficulty in defining standards and still more difficulty in identifying 
the achievement of these standards in the work of the pupil. 

t ' ) 
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Chaiigei. ouch atj these that are widespread in schools, both secondary and priraary 
throuj^hout Enjjiand and Wales, present uPL.ent encouragement to teacher trainers and re- 
trainers to develop new sti^atet';ies to enable teachers to work successfully in these new 
conditions. They are bailed upon a clear realisation that without such training and re- 
trainiiv; the new approaches will perish before they be^sin. 

Tfiere 1^ no lack of understandinc or these issues, many initiatives in teacher 
training are now prefaced by statenent:^ of objectives in which the situation is stated 
with considerable clarity. Tnus the recent innovation development project of the Na- 
tional Council for Educational Technology, to which reference is made in the report, is 
set up clearly zo help pracbisint^ teachertJ to deal with the difficulties of obtaining or 
i^roducinj relevant teachinc material; the Liachinery for the production of resources; the 
develop ei:t oi indexing systems to enable ^naterial to be made accessible to pupils and 
to the teachers; it is also concerned with helping teachers to develop various kinds of 
teara teaching, teoL. planning and tean: preparation "of materials; to respond to changes in 
tii.e-tabiin.;; to be able to keep adequate records and assessment. The new patterns of 
knowled{;^e and organisation to which we have drawn attention are, of course, not unique. 
There ia considerable evidence that they are com on to many other education systems. A 
recent li^^ue ol Paedano::ica Europaoa , the Eiaropean Yearbook of Education, *was devoted to 
the chan^.^inp; role of the proiessional educator, Eggleston (1969). Papers included in 
tl.is voiuiLe . ade it clear that these changes were occurring not only in England and Wales 
but also m i?\rajice, Gerir.any, the Ketherlands and Scandinavia. 

B. Social G-iant'e and the Teachers' Role 

It r.i^^nt be useful to sur^^est soue of the xmderlying reasons why these changes are 
occornn^;. In part they seem to arise from a new set of requirements that are being made 
of children they enter adult society. In the past schooling was a process wherein 
they stocked up with the knowledge, skills and values of the existing adult generation. 
Schooainj was desi^^ned to brinr; theu to the point where they looked sufficiently like 
existing- adults to jcin their cor.pany effectively. They had to be fitted in to existing 
adult roleo that were faip.iliar to the" teachers. Increasingly, however, present day so- 
ciety calls for young people who have the capacity not so nuch to renember but to be 
adaptive and innovative, to develop new ideas, to take part in new processes. One major 
reason for thid it> that nodern technolo;;)' had produced devices that enable existing 
knowledge and skills to be reproduced far uore readily and far more effectively than can 
be done by nucan beings. The distinctive human contribution to our present economic 
i^ysteiii 1^5, therefore, not one that is developed through the traditional arrangements of 
schooling wherein large quantities of knowledge and skill are committed to memory and 
long-standing ir.odels of thinking are dominant. This process of change is reinLforced by 
a further range of econoa;ic factors not the least of them being the rapid) y escalating 
cost of hur.an labour. The ensuing emphasis on integration, flexibility, adaptability and 
responsiveness to n,ew situations clearly played an important motivating role in the de- 
velopi^ent of new curricula in the schools ana new strategies of teaching. It is a change 
from a society in which people were fitted into existing roles, where the role rather 
than the inc\ii.abent was important, to one in which the social structure and *.ts roles are 
flexible and open to considerable modification by the actions of individuals. 

C. The Community School 

But the changes in curriculum and methodology are by no means the only changes that 
have to be reckoned with in the training and retraining of teachers. In the past few 
"years an important new strategy ^f organisation has attained widespread support in the 
English educational system. This is the community school wherein the school becomes 
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increasingly involved in the coiamimity it serves and conversely the conununity becomes 
increasingly active in the affairs and even in the control of its schools* Again it is 
unnecessary to explore this development in detail here^ it is already the subject of in- 
vestigation by the Centre for Educational Research and Innovatipn of OECD (1973). In 
England and Wales a powerful impetus to the coMiaunity school has sprung fron bhe work of 
the educational priority areas* Halsey, in his report of the research project sponsored 
by the Department of Education and Science and the Social Science Research Covincil (19?2), 
states; 

"•••'one could hardly escape the view that equality of opportunity was, 
without equality of conditions, a sham, Houe circumstances were ob- 
viously critical and these in turn were adversely affected by class and 
neighbourhood patterns • The school, where, after all, the children spent 
only five hours of the day, seemed comparatively powerless to alter matte:|?s 
radically pf its own volition. Assuredly, a. decision to consider the Edu- 
cation Priori-cy Area (EPA) school its communal setting was a wise one, and 
the Plowden Conuaittee had been well advised to recommend that commimity 
schools should be developed in all ai-eas but especially in EPAS^'* 

Recently, one of the Tnajor British education autnorities, the Inner London Education 
Authority, has committed itself to extensive developments in this area with particular 
reference to its inner city areas(l)^ At this stage it is only necessary to emphasize 
the further major requirements on the teacher's role that spring from developmetics of 
this kind^ As Cooksey puts it- (1972): 

"The growing interaction between education and society on the relevance 
of the one for the other can be a source of creative energy , and an 
* opportunity for deepening understanding on both sides - or it can be a 
source of conflicts For teachers it means a further voluntary sharing of 
their professional problems with the rest of the community - and at a time 
when many new challenges to their traditional skills threaten their pro- 
fessional confidence." 

The potential challenge to the long-standing roles of the teachers is clearly very great 
indeed and fundamental changes may arise • Again the implications for teacher training 
and retraining are obvious • 

ChanKing Educational Technolopy 
Alongside the fundamental changes that have been described so far are others of a 
second order, that greatly facilitate and advance them^ These are the greatly increased 
ranges of educational technology here defined in its fullest sense • These run from the 
simplest of teaching aids to sophisticated video recording systems, resource centres and 
retrieval systems • Alongside these, a growing range of interpersonal and group techniques 
is developing that has considerable relevance to the day-to-day exchanges between teachers 
and children. A recent definition of educational technology saw it as being "concerned 
with trying to find systematic ways of applying existing experience and knowledge of 
resoujTces and methods '"^e problem of education and training" or, to put it another way, 
"educational technology is the development and application of systems, techniques and 
aids to improve the process of human learning" (National Council for Educational 2fech- 
nology, 1969). 



(1) In a report An Education Service for the Whole Community (1975), 
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Again it iii unnecessary to detail the developinent of educational technology i this 
has already been the aubject of a range of national and .international reports. The close 
links of educational technology with teacher training have already^ been implicit in the 
reference made to the innovation development project of the National Council of Educa- 
tional Technology (1969). 

Very closely linked with educational technology are the new strategies in assessmert 
and guidance where, largely in respoijse to the diiainished relevance of tests of memori- 
sation and uniforir. perfoririance, we are moving to find new ways of .assessing and evalua- 
ting the achievements of pupils. These nay include new 'strategies for l>ublic examina- 
tions, new group examinations in whic^ the work of several pupils is presented aoi^^*^ 
.and an enthusiasm to find alternative forms of response than those relying on the written 
word. Shipman (1971) in discussing the problems ox assessing work in the integrated 
studies project' under investigation, not^ that the traditional use of tests, essays and 
examinations was inappropriate now that the'^produot of the integrated work might be a 
skill in finding out, an exhibition arranged by a group of children or a tape recording. 
Vork'could no longer be assessed as the learning of facts by irdividuals . An important 
technique that offers considerable potential for the future is that of item banking, the 
assembly of a data, bank of questions and assignments Zrom which appropriate it6ms to 
match the attainment, age and special interests of the pupil may be drawn (Wood and 

Skurnick, 1969). ' ' • . 

All the changes in educational technoloey that have been noted operate at two levels 
in teacher training. Not only are they changing the situation in the schools wherein the 
trainees and experienced teacher^ perfon^i their professional duties but they are also 
changing the techniques of teaching within the training establishments themstlves. A 
number of important examples of these changes occur in the subsequent report. But it is 
imporcant to notice now that educational technology is performing this dual function - 
it is not only changing the objectives of the training course but also changing the pro- 
cesses whereby these objectives are achieved. 

E . Ghangin^z: Administrative and Policy Factors 

The changes in the work of the schools, to which attention has been given in the 
previous section, are at the heart of the administrative and policy developments in the 
training of teachers in England and Wales. The interpenetration of school and community 
has provided an imp^ortant argument for the breaking down of the relative isolation of ^ 
teacher training establishments and there has been a rapid move towards the elimination 
of monotechnical establishments of professional preparation and the development instead 
of a wide range of multitechnic establishments of various kinds in which teacher educa- 
tion and teacher re-education can take place in a wider educational context. 

Another major consequence of the changes has been the reappraisal of 1:he need for 
in-service education. The changes, to which attention has been drawn, indicate a state 
of affairs where even the most enlightened initial training will not be fu3Jy relevant 
to the needs of the teacher after even only a few years of service. Accordingly, new 
strategies for in-service education at various stages have developed rapidly in the past 
ten years. Associated with these has been the recognition that more appropriate arrange- 
ments are needed for the first or probationary year of teaching service for all beginning 
me-^bers of the profession. 

But, as always, changes in teacher education need to be set in a wide context. In 
Britain this content is most notably the context of the expansion of post-secondary edu- 
cation. An important feature of the re-thinking of teacher ed ;ation has been the need 
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to respond to the crowinp^ der.and for continued educati«^n by an ever lafi.;er sector oi' the 
t relevant age groups in Britain. 

J", ghe 1972 V/hite Paper 

All these factors have come together in the White Paper on Educational Ke-oi anioaticci 
(1972). The recoirr.endations of the White Paper owed a jreaL deal to trie report oi Che 
Conunittee on Teatcl^er Training set up under the ciiair..ansLip of Lord Jar.es and wracn re- 
ported'some six months before the' publicatiqn of the Wliite Paper. 

The White Paper, now accepted by H-H. Governi'ient , n.akes iundainenbal chan^^es m the 
orb-anisation of teacher education and is, in itseir, an mr.ovatinc ^ocu;-.ent or great in.- 
portance. Some of the major objectives of the White. Paper, wnich ^^rin-: iror. br.e report 
of the James Coiamittee, are the lax^e and syster.atio expansion of in-Gervic6 training; a 
planned reinforcement of the process oJT induction in the i'irct year of teacnin*:; pro- 
Gressive achievement or an all--raduate teaching profei^sion by means of a new pattern of 
courses "without loss of emphasis, on '•the development of professional skills"; the im- 
>.^ve^ training of Further Education teachers; zhe integration ^of the colie^.es of educa- 
tion into the higher education system and. changed arrancenents for the control and coor- 
dination of teacher training and supply both nationally and locally. Sumi' ariz in- 'these 
objectives the White Paper .affirmed: 

"This goal is no less than building a body of teachers well prepared, 
academically and professionally, to sustain confidently the formidable 
task to which they are called: to ^uide each generation of children into 
a full appreciation of our culture, to quicken their i;ocial and moral 
awareness, to enhance their intellectual abilities to the highest standard 
of which each is capable, and to develop their practical and human skills 
so that each may be enabled to make his or her /riaxi;nu.n' contribution to the 
health, wealth and harmony of a democratic society." 

1- The New Structure of Hlf^her Education 

The detailed proposals tnat follow in the White Paper :.a;>-, Icgofar as the develop- 
ment of teacher education is concerned, be sunnarized under. tiu?ee headinr:^: administrative, 
academic, and professional. 

Under the academic heading the r.ost notable development is Lhe close linkage of in- 
stitutions of teacher education with other sectors of the higher education system. When 
reorganisation has been completed there will be two main routes to professional teaching,, 
both of them involving graduation as .;ell as professional training. The old non-graduate 
teacher qualification will virtually disappear. Neither of the routes will involve a prior 
commituent to teaching, both involve an element of choice durin- the path through ter- 
tiary education and bo^ provide a qualification that has wider uses than teaching alone, 
thereby ensuriag the continuance of choice to the student after graduation, a'he first 
route will be similar to the present pattern of graduation in the ordinary way at a uni- 
versity followed by one year of professional training, thou-h the increasing proportion 
of the one-year courses of training will take place in establishments that used to be 
teacher training colleges rather than largely at universities as now. But the second 
route is entirely new and will largely s .pplant the present non-graduate teacher training 
college course; Under this arrangement candidates will enter polytechnics and other ad- - ^ 
vanced further education colleges and-possibly some universities to take the new two-year 
higljer educational qualification, the Diplom.a in Higher Education. Towards the end of 
this course some of those students who wish to become teacners will have the opportunity 
to follow this Diploma course with a one-year course in education and other subjects 
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which will lead to an ordinary degree in education (the B.Ed.) or'a . ^ar course in 
education and other subjects leading: to the der^ree of B.Ed, with honours. With both 
patterns of qualification the qualified teacher wili still need to undertake a proba- 
tioaary year in the schools in which he will receive a elided introduction to the teach- 
ing profession with the aid of a professional tutor, usually based in the achool, and 
with release froc. his teaching duties to attenr' courses in local colleges or teachers' 
centres. A notable feature of these new academic arrant^ementG is the way in which they 
are aXread;>- giving rise to an increasing' interest in the study of education as a subject 
in its own rifcht in studies for d-^crees and diplomas. .Already some thix'teen British 
universities are providing under gradv 3 co^.irses of study tn education and the students 
following them are by no means res- x \,o Chose whp v^ish to enter the teaching pro- 

fession. ^ 
' 2. New Institutional Forms 

At the administrative level a nunber of new kinds of institutions of teacher educa- 
tion are eiaergints. There are three main patterns that are beihg formed from the old 
teacher training colleges. One Is the linkap:e of teacher t raiiiing collftr>:es either ^ 
separately or in groups to polytechnics . Here they tend to be envisaged as units of ' " e 
polytechnics that are likely to take a sj -cial interest In pr6ressional training not only 
for teaching but also possibly for librclrianship and, in some cases, social \'ork activity. 
In addition there are plans fee all these proposed linkages t'^ allow the former colleges 
to take a more general part in the academic work of the polytechnics, u'ually in 'ohe pro- 
vision of CNAA degree coiirsCi,, in a range of subjects as well as fov rne B.Ed, degree in 
its ordinajy or honoiirc form. A number of such arrangements are row well advanced, for 
example, a number of proximate colleges of education are now in an acute stage of liaison 
>*ith Hatfield Polytechnic; still others with Newcastle Polytechnic. 

The second form of linkage is the amalR:anation. in various ways> of ex isting: colleges 
of education to form larr:er new units of advanced further education . OJhe Secretary of 
State for I>^ucat;ion has already' approved one such merger between Crewe and Alsager Col- 
ler ' in Cheshire. CChe argtiment for the merger envisaged a large combined college -f fer- 
ine A v;ide range of coiirses for initial and tn-service teachers* training alongside a 
wide range of non-teacher education coiirses at diploma and degree level.* Across this 
range, it was envisaged that "aach lecturer within his or her individual ca]gacity should 
make a contribution to each need; in this way the amalgamatt,d college could offer a rich- 
ness of capacity and resources not available to either college operating independently^^ 
Derpite considerable uncertainty and public debate otably arising from the larger of 
t two Colleges - Alsager - that felt it was capabXc of "going it alone", the merger 
was ultimately agreed and a joint Principal appointed. An enlarged version of a similar 
strategy is now vinderway in the Inner ' London Education Authority where links between a 
total of sixteen colleges of education are proposed ranging from loose forms pf associa- 
tion to amalgamation ^ Voluntary (church) collet^es envisage fiirther amalgamations, for 
example York and Ripon. 

The third form of linkage is bhat between an existing college of education and a 
ur-iversity . Although this form of linkage had considerable attraction for i^ai^ colleges 
of elucaMon in the months immediately following the White Paper, it has become clear 
that H.M. Government policy is not enthusiastic about such arrangements. Nonetheless, 
Minit;terxal approval has recently been given to the amalgamation of Loughborough College 
of Education with Loughborough University of Technology. Detailed proposals for this 
amalgamaf^ on along with an amalgamation of the Loughborough College of Art and Design 
-*bich has yet to be approved, have been published and may be quoted as they offer an 
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important exax.iDle of the thinking that is currently taking: place on innovation in teacher 
edxication that have a r^r wider relevance than the events at Loughboroush alone; "We 
have referred to integrating the educational resources of bhe three -natitutions. The 
most suitable mean would be to introduce a course structure sinilar to the Canbridee 
Tripos, llany or the University ' d courses are sandwich courses in which the third year 
is sp'=int in industry. We propose'*that in the enlarged University there should be two- 
year Part I courses, reasonably conplete in themselves, followed by one-year Part II 
coui'ses. The two Parts taken together would be a degree course. Not all the University's 
present courses lend themselves to this structure, particularly those in which profession- 
al training occurs in each of the first three years of a four-year course and we would not 
expect these courses to be restructured, but the maoority of the University's courses 
could soon ado^b this principle. We would expect most students to take a Part II which 
was the natural sequence of a Part I course, and the two parbs taken together would yield 
an honovjs degree course virtual!;/ indist^inguishable f rom piu?rent courses. But the im- 
portant advantage lies in giving the opportunity for a student to change the direction of 
his studies at the end of two years; to change the emphasis, in his studies, or develop 
new interests or ambitions, one of which might well be the desire to become a teacher. 
This structure would have particular merit in providing for the integration of the re- 
sources of the Colleges into the enlarged University's cou^-ses. The course structure at 
undergraduate level to which the •Colleges of Education are accustomed will disappear, and 
we believe that what we have in mind will afford versatile means of enabling the College's 
acadeniic departments* to contribute to new courses at every level." 

As well as these three forms of reorganisation (of which the third is likely to^be 
the lear,t representative and yet interestingl^r is, at the time of writing, one of the most 
advanced in planning), there are also a number of developments of the previous pattern of 
organisation in that a number of t^e larger colleges of education are, because of their 
size, able to diversity without amalgamation or merger. Two notable colleges that have 
indicated their plans to "go it alone" are Didsbury College oOf Education, Manchester, and 
Bulraershe College of Education, Reading. 

In addition, of course, university invo^ einent in teacher education remains. This 
is largely ♦through its long-standing provision of one-year postgraduate courses for gradu- 
ates who wish to become professional teachers. These cours^-s will remain though it has 
been made clear that any expansion called for in this provision will be made in the former 
colleges of education and not in the universities. The University Grants Committee has 
r^^ently made it clear .,to universities that no new Education Departments are likely to be 
approved in British universivies. The universities also have, like the colleges, impor- 
, tanir involvement in in-service arrangements but here again it appears likely that the 
growth of ;;hese facilities will take place outside t^^e universities rather than within 
them. The main growth area for educational studies in the university appears to be in 
the study 'of education as an undergraduate subject to which reference has already been 
made - an area currently being encouraged by the University Grants Committee. Certainly 
there is every indication that the administrative functions exercised by the universities 
in teacher training through the Area Training Organisations are likely bo diminish sub- 
stantially when the control and regulative functions of teacher supply are taken over by 
the new Regional Committees. Whether or not this will still leave universities with a 
validation function or whether validation of professional awards will pass wholly to the 
Council for National Academic Awards is, as yet, uncertain. Much will depend on the en- 
thusiasm of iiniversities to continue -this work. 
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}• Professional Intplications of the White Paper 

It xz irpjitant to consider the professional aspects of the White Paper; in many 
ways perhaps the luosl; iinportanu in their innovative consequences- l^hough they will be 
discuiised i e fully in subseq^uent sections dealin'^ with innovation, it ib useful here 
to indio ^.te tue White I'apc's reconuaendation on zhe two central areas of professional 
development - in-service training: and the probationary year. 

' On in-service i^raiain^s, the White Paper recomended that all teachers should be en- 
titled to release for in-sevvi,ce training; for periods equivalent to one tern in every 
sevBn years of service in ch«* first instance* It ^as eatinated that the actual take up 
of such an entit lenient would resulU in i) per cent of the teaching force being absent on 
secondiuent froii school r at any one tine, thus involving; a four-fold increase in the 
present opportuni t J et> for in-service training, l^he agreed alia is that the expansion of 
in-service traminf,* should be^^in in the school year 197^/7"^ and therefore continue pro- 
gressivel ^o reach the tai-get of 3 per cent release by 1981. 

c .e probationary year, it was considered that teachers should experience the kind 
of help and support needed to make the induction process both more effective and less 
d^untinp; than it has often been in the past. It v/as therefore considered that they should 
be released for not less than one-fifth of their time foi' in-service training. Por the 
remainder of the time they should be serving in che schools but with a somewhat lightened 
time-table so that altogether they might be expectea to undertake three quarters of a 
full teaching load. Alongside this provision the government has agreed that professional 
tutors should exist in the schools supetrnumerary to e:^lsting staffs and that also a network 
of professional centres should be established based on existing training institutions Pnd 
teachers' centres. 

The changes in the probationary year alonf^side with the development of in-service 
training bring about a further important innovatory change in professional education in 
that they involve far more fully than heretofore the participation of practising teachers 
in the induction of new colleagues and in the development of their own and their 
colleagues* in-service retraining. Por not only will the restyled probationary year take 
place under the guidance of teachers in the school to a very considerable extent, but al- 
so the in-service training will be substantially taking place in teachers* centres or- 
(^anised and staffed by practising teachers. The detachment of professional training from 
the profession itself Lnat has been a marke . feature of many of the arrangements in England 
and Wales, will be greatly diminished as a result. Together with the integration of 
teacher education itself more centrally into the broader patterns of tertiary education, 
it is quite clear that tae White Paper br^gs significant changes to the context in which 
teacher training takes place. 

4. The Supply of Teachers 

Underlying all these innovatory featxires of the White Paper is the calculation of 
projected fitimbers of entrants to the teaching profession. The calculations are based 
upon the objective of securing a total supply of qualified teachers by 1981: 

(O To ensure that the. number of teachers in publicly maintained primary 
and seer idory schools for pupils aged five and over should be 10 per 
cent more than the number needed to preserve the staffing standards 
achieved in 1971 for the more numerous and relatively older pupils of 1981; 

(b) To staff the planned expansion of nursery education on the basis of vhir- 
teen children to each adulc member of staff, with qualified teachers rep- 
resenting at least 50 per cent of the adult staff (i.e. a pupil/teacher 
ratio of 26:1) and 
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(c) I'o provide for ihe replacorient or teachers to be released for in- 
ducttion uraiiiin: I'or fro bat i oner c , and Tor orher in-service training 
on a scale or ^ per cent oi* brie i'ull-t;iiie teaching force at any one tirie. 

'jlhei^Q obocctived- tOfjether witr- detailed calculations oi* teacrier/uupil ration, 
birtn -^rates , i3t;a,7iiif';-on ratec , and cir. iiar variables led to a projected requirement or 
te§ichers in l^bO/dl as Xollows; 

i^JECRUrXMEHT x'O TliE HiOirJAmEU SCHOOI^ HJ l^oOAl 

He-eiitrants 16 ,000 

lie^ en cranes 

One-year- trained ^-raduates 14,000 

Xziree and four-year trained 

ueacherG (B.Ed:^. etc.) 16,000 

Otner (reaciers trained in 
ar; uoacl'ier traininr; 

courses and collef^'es oi' . • . 

educacion (fcecnnical); 

untrained graduates, ecc # ) l,uOO 

51,000 

'J?otal 47,000 

The critical factor imderlyin--^ ti*ese calculations, however, has been the prediction 
01 the growtn 'jlie 0 each in,-; Torce. It; has been calculated that an appropriate t;rowth 
L.ay oe obi;ained Ly a f;;padually reduced addition to the stock of teacxiers in the yeax-s 
between i;,4 and I'jwO. i'l.e pro.jecrion of teaci.er increaije ran^^es from 1^,000 in 1974 
and falls ^raiualV to o,ooo In 1%C. These figures are central to all the other features 
of I, .2 Whi^e i'a;.e;" ui ^r.at ic ii; thirj reduccion of expenditure on initial teacher trtin- 
in^ that Is likely zo release fimds for the ot|ier developments to which attention has 
Deen dravn ar.d, indeed, lor the rore --eneral provi^sion of the additional places desired 
in p03t-:jc2;oox educauion.- 'iez tr.eoC :i i:re3 nave been the basis of very considerable 
debate and Inere ij a conjiaera'..lc t od^/" of opinion that regards them as r.isf^uided* 

A recerxu cbate'er.t of GwO Iiax,ional Urion of Teachers (OTT) presents the Liatter as 
f oi -ov/s: 

"The Depart ent of ISducacion an:^ Science (D.E.S.) have recently written 
to Avea Training Ori^z^anisations (A.T.Os), Colleges of Education, Polytechnic 
Dopars;; enl.s of Education and other interested parties (A.T#0. letter 2/73) 
inforianr mr.titutions that if the projections of the White Paper, Education: 
A. i?Var.ework for Expansion, and Circular //'/^ are to be realised it will be 

acessary to reduce intake of non- :radua^e students to courses of initial 
traininn m colleges of education and polytechnic departr;ents of education 
fro: an estimated 56,000 in 197^-74 to 32,000 in the acader..ic yeai* 1974-7>. 
On these aGsuTiptions /that the total na^iber of initial training places re- 
quired in 1981 will be 60-?0,000, ftnd that the ad.iustinent, in recruitment 
will b**^in as ettrxy as possible,^ i.e. 3epte:-ber I97jj7 the output fron^ train- 
ing was expected to fall fror; 45^,000 taachers in 1975/76 to about 35,000 in ^ 
l980-bx, of whoLi about 1L,C00 would be froi:i one-year pot>b-,'^raduate courses 
and the rest froci three and four-year B.Ed, cowses and any remaining;; cer- 
tificate courses. Kost of the balance of recrui anient would consist of re- 
entry into the profession of forner* teachers *j,:ainly carried women, the rate 
of rc -^ntry increasin,^ fron 14,000 in 1973 to^about lfa,000 by 1961* • The 
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A.T.O. letter continuea: '^he estiaates and assuiiipT;ion3 described above, 
tofjether with allowances for ir,- and end-course wastaf^e at current ratej, 
would require tine annual recrui-ci^ient to'sucli courses to be reduced pro- 
;:;res£,ively to about ^0,000 by 1977-7C and about 18,000 by . 

The Natioaal Union of x^eachers, however, does not accept that tne size of 
zhe teaching force required for j.aintained schools ia of t/he order of 

10,000 and that teacher cuppiy projections should be rrained with such a 
■car(je-c in n*."^nd. The Report of the Ilanchester Univeri^ity i^epartLient of 
Education has dei.iOnstrated tnat uo severely reduce -ceachers t,\'pply on the 
basis of one projection i6 extrei.eiy nazardous and could well have serious 
educational repercussions on the cnildren in our schools. iAirtherniore , the 
Report Gurgests tnat t^-^e D#E#S. projected teaching force of i>10,000 Eii^ht 
v/ell be an under esTjim ate of sor.e 60,000. Hence the National Union of 
Teachers cannoi; acree to cuts of this nature and hopes that A.T.Os, Collec;e 
and ±^oly technic f;overning bodies will be sympathetic to the H.U.T. view- 
point on Chis riatT;er»" 

Tae Report of zYiq Blanche ster Univcrtjioy" i>cpartir.ent of Education referred to in the 
KUl} statej.eDt wab in fact a report prepared for i;he l^UT by ulu-ee ilanch ester Univeri^ity 
lectureij (Ilorris, R^/^ba and Drake, 1SV3)« The debate that has followed this conflictm^f 
set of figures has been lively and opponents of the coverni^ient fiG\jires have su., posted 
tnat the fi^irre of plO,000 teachers will produce schools that are "desperately" short of 
teachers, will run down valuable teacher training institutions and niss one of the bi^.;- 
i;;;est opportunities to ir.prove pupil/teacher ratios since the 19^ Education Act. It if> 
unlikely that there can be an^^ convenient resolution of a debate over techniques of fore- 
casting* but iz is i.T.portant to noz^ that if the Governmental fi.-ures ai-e wronc it is 
liKely uo place in jeopard;^ cany of the innovations that at present appear to be likely 
to sprinr;; frorr. the i*/hite Paper and, in turn, this would moan that nai^y of the develop- 
r.ents to which attention is -jiven in T;his report r^ay fail to reach ^"rujtion. duz it is, 
ho'Aever, hopeful to notice that the rrovernrient projecijions now appear cc be based upon 
a sophisticated wei ghted classiiication of fciie teacLinj^ profession in contrast to oie 
Jin-lc value figures th9it appear to have been available to the i1anchesi;cr researchers, 
itonethelesc , the overriding inpressioii left as the fiebate dirinishes is that the rie;u;?«^s 
are finely set and L.ay well be thrown off course by quite si .all-scale unancicipated 
chan.jes in \;he variables on w*iic i o..ey wcxc based. 



LI. Al^AS On' lin^OVATIUK 



Having; undertaken' r.he essential but ineviuauly lenr:thy task of i^eviewin;;;: the con- 
plex backt;;;round to innovation in oeacher training and retraining in Enj^land and i^ .lo j ^ 
it ifa now possible to pro.^eed to a detailed account of specific innovations. These in- 
novations will be presented briefly and independently in four ir.ain socLiori:^: 

A. Changes in Curricula and Courses; 

b* Developnents in Educcitionai Technolo^; 

C* DevelopiTients in the JProsentation of Professional Experience; 
- D* In-service Traininr^j and Retraining;. 
In order to simplify the pre^icntation, details of reportg of the developments will be 
Civen without an attempt to interrelate the \inder lying factors in the style adopted in 
Part I. But in readin^: this Part, it should be noted that, as ir Part I, the interplay 
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between the vai'iou^i innovatory activities is considerable and a full understandinc 
the siisnif icance ol an^- one calls for a considerable breadth of understanding^ of the 
total pi?ture* 

A. Chanr.?s in Curricula and Courses 

1. Inte^^rated course structure 

One of the i:iajor initiatives currently tcikinc. place in the teacher training co^u?ses 
is the adoption of integrated courses of study that i^-olacc che long-standinc specialist 
subject courses* The subject courses were, of course, devised so that teachers could be 
specialists in roco^ni^ed areas of the curriculu/n - languar^e , i £ thematics , science and 
the like. ^The niove to integrated courses springs in part fror.i the development of new 
inter-disciplinary apuroaches in the schools' curriculiua, such as the Humanities Project, 
the Integrated Studies Project, and Project Technology and, in part, from the belief 
that the perspective oi students should be focused on the needs of the child as a whole 
rather -chan on Lne opecj^list needs of the subject. The debate, of course, is an old 
one - it IS another ]:.anif estation ol the lon^-tstandini;; conflict between specialist and 
general practitioners. What are new are the interesting, even exciting, new areas of 
knowled^^e t-hat are bjinj developed with and \>j students for use in the curricula of the 
schools in which* thcrj will teach. 

A notable developuent of new colle^^e curricula has taken place in three of the 
colleges associated with the Lancaster School of Education. This is the course in ap- 
plied education w^ch t-eplaces the r.ain and subsidiary courses for experiraental groups 
in Charlotte Mason^ College , Chorloy College and Blackburn Annex to Cho ''*5y Collej^e. The 
projecx; is funded vy two grants fror: the Departiient Ox Eflucation and Science. The first 
has been awarded to Westniorland County Council to provide for the implementation and co- 
ordination of the innovatory course, xae second grant has been aw^»rded to the Dt?partment 
Oi Educational Research at the Univert^ity of Lancaster for the evaluation of innovatory 
courses. Within each collef^e some ei^ihteen to twenty-five students arc testing the course. 
The course contains twelve r:iodules as follows: 

riathematical Education 
En[;lisn Education and Language 
The Organisation of Learning 
Horal Education 
Movement and Drajaa 
Applied Art' and Design 
Education through I'lusic 
Environmental Sjtudies 
Social Studies , 
The Disad/antaf|ed Child 
The Teaching of iVench 
Applied Studies 

Somewhat; similar experiments at Crewe and Madeley Colleges of Education conducted 
in association with the Un-^'^orsity :f Keele Institute of Education have now developed 
into a substantive pro^jranine folloved by most students at the two Colle-^es. This is the 
CurriculuiTi Studies Course - an intefc:rated prof^ramme taking the place of one of the two 
siain subject courses f oiinerly required. Like the Lancaster courses this arrangement 
sprang initially from the impetus of integrated work in the schools in particular that 
of the Keele Integrated Studies Project directed by Itc. I*. J. Bolam and also from .he be-- 
lief that the specialised subject-based courses were not necessarily the most appropriate 
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Deans of initial teacher education* In particular the course endeavours to introduce 
students to a general theory of curriculum that will have celeArance to the lull range 
of the decisions on curriculuin they will be called upon ^o make in their teachin{? careers* 
Students are introduced to the nature of curriculum decision-making; and alerted to wide 
opportunities co exercise it; they are also ..ade aware of bhe nature of knowledge in the 
curriculiim and the ways in wnich its availability distribution and evaluation are linked 
to the process of social control* ' / 

In the first year of study the curriculum studies pj^o^jramne requires all students 
to examine the curriculum in mathematics, Encjlish , phys^i^cal education, religious educa- 
tion, arts and crafts and music in relation to the needs of their chosen age groups. 
In the second and third years of their cour;5es ;>tuden^;^s select i;wo areas of study from 
the following lis I;: 

Life Sciences / 

Environmental St^udies 

Man in a (Technological ^ge 

Physical Education and /the Use of the Environment 
The Creative Arts Today 
Man^s Search for Heaninr^ 
Miass Ifedia 

Studies Based on Literature 

Thei?e is evidence that the cxirriculvun studies course is bringing otudents to the 
point where they are able to initia^;e ne^ api^r caches in the schools at an early stage 
after completion of their initial training. With the support of the college and local 
education authority a number o± former students have participated in introducing a new 
integrated prograiiune - I'lan: A Course Ox^ Studies - in a number of scr.ools in the past 
year. An account of this work, in part inspired by Brunner*s Eleriants of Man^s Hiunane- . 
ness, has recently been published ''Morgan 1975)« 

2. The .Developuient of Strata p:ies for Corapensator;/ Education 

The identification ox children in special categories of need has been a recurring 
feature of English education and colleges have regularly responded with courses of teacher 
education to match new needs. For example, courses for the teaching of educationally 
subnormal children, physically handicapped children, the deaf and the blind are now of 
long standing. "More recently the growing awareness of "cultural deprivation" or "social 
handicap" has led to a number of „oourj:;es with sucli orientations in the colleges. One of 
the most notable experiments In this area has taken place at Edge Hill College, Ormskirk, 
where an attempt has be^eu made to train "teacher/social workers". Here the ido-^ has been 
that during the course of preparation for teaching, students should also learn some of 
the skillii of social work so that they may play an active part not only in appropriate 
activities with socially handicapped chj.ldren in the schools, but also to exercise some 
of the skills of the social workers in working with the children at a school and in the 
establishment of contacts with parents, employers and other men.bers of the community. A 
further benefit to be obtained from these courses was the greater capacity of teachers 
so trained to establish closer liaison with professional social workers serving the 
families of the children they taught. The Edge Hill courses are well known and have been 
described in detail by Craft (196/). I4any similar courses in other colleges and xiniver- 
sity departments of education owe in part their inspiration to the initie Ing work at 
Edge Hill in the 1960s, even though one of the early hopes of such courses - the 
establishment of a dual qualification - has never been realised. 
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ilore recent initiatives in this field have -sprung TroL. t;he concept education 
priority to which attention waa drawn in an earlier section. Hei-e the report oi" Hal.-.ey 
(1972) and the writings of Midwinter (1971) have been particularly inl'lueutial. A 
Huffield i?'oundation-Gponi>ored project at the Universioy oI Yoric entii;ied Enquir./ xnto 
t'ii^ Prci.a?'atiQn ol* Tcachei'j _ro_r the Sociall;/ Deprived was siet up to involve teacherv^^ "lii 
tue identification and resolution Ox teacuin- and cchool problei.s in relation to the 
education or the disadvanta^'^ed and to identify and develop r.eans 61* increasint^ co*j unica- 
tion wit^hin the cor.nunity ac-out education". 'l'..e inquiry is now complete and ito riniin 
are in the course of publication. Es^Jcntially they reco..i] end the esl^ahlislii ent of per- 
r..aneiit inf C-jr-.ation units and further research on t:ie stra,ter;ies of teaching;; in "do^vn- 
town" schools. T::ey call for a redefinition of what is labelled "successful" perfor: ance 
in £,chools an^l wider ran^.e ol" approved L,etIjods of speech, coi.iuunication and expression, 
ar^Tuin^ tiiat in teachin.; success is characteristically defined m a restricted ran:te of 
"riddle class" • odes thereby :.ai;in,; it inevitable that nany non-r.iddle class children 
will be del'ir.ed as "failures". 

2?hou,/ii the project ^as not produced a detailed ^ec of strategies where b;;, the ne^ 
approac-;e^ uS^^- ce ii pler.ented, there is no doubt that it has exercised influence on the 
develop- e'its in a nui.ber of collej^e courses in this area and it b.as brought; colle.^es inro 
touch with a nui;b«?r of coirjuunity deveiopir.ent projects that have been associated wil;i or 
inspired by i,he Edi^cation Pri oi-i Ly Areas project conducted by Ualsey. In particular 
couTises and liaisons of this Kind ai*e to be seen at Coventry Colle-^e of Educa. on, Jids- 
bury Colleyo of Education, .Manchester, the North London Polytechnic and several of \,.Te 
Liverpool Coller^es 01 Education. ' , 

Ciian::inr Values of Teachers in Initial Train in:: 

All the developrents m new curricula that have been reviewed have, as a central 
aiii, tne inculcation of certain values m tne students who experience thei:i. It ib widely 
recognised that unless students coce to have an appreciation 01 the values ijiplicit in 
integrated approacnes, ccnpensatory prof;rar^.es and the liUe, then they ai^e unlikely to be 
effective in putting tl'e-'a into practice in the schools, riany observers have been this 
as the. key prcblen in bringing about change iu education. Pidgeon (1971) virote "in- 
evi-tibly when an innovation or new teachinf^ approach is publicised r.any schools and 
teachers jur.p on the bandwap;on without full appreciation that CJiieir old v/ay of thinkin - 
is now out-dated". In consequence a nu ber of projecto I'ave been devised with the spe- 
cific purpose oi assesoin;'- tre changes that take "place in student values d^lrin:^ the col- 
le,':e course. One exar.pl 5 is that conducted ot Garnett Golle.'^e, London, by I. Ilacfarlane 
Sr.icn (IS^V-^)* llacf^irlane Sniith detected overall changes to a niore derocratic or liberal 
attitude durin~ tne collere course. Thour^h it was difficult to identify variables closely 
associated wit;* tnis change, o* ith sujjnecta thau it is likely to occur particularly on 
t^e student who finds hinself to be a -^ood or averar;e teacher. Conversely, cnan.^es are 
less lir.ely to be found in students who are either ucsuandinfT or very inadequate t'-achers. 

One of the lor :er studies m this field is that of I'fcLeish (1969) who sar^pled .so:.e 
1,6U0 students in ten colleges of education. He coij::ented that personality dimensions 
and basic personality values pro^jably be Ion-;; to relatively intractable areas that will 
be little affected by the experience of coller^e, whereas it ini^ht be expecued that social 
and educational attitudes would be ": ore a: enable to the processes of persuasion, ratiopai 
analyses and ideolor;ical indoctrination which r^o on durinr the years in collene". A wide 
rani^^e of British fjndinr^s, svirinarised by Cohen (1973) support Macfarlane Snitn and 
ilcLeish in sujKiestin^ that students becon.e increasin^^^ly "pr^^^-ressive" in their attitudes 
dur,inj the course of their colle,";e education but r.iOve in the opposite direction towards 
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rrore traditional I'eliei'ii when theV experience the inpact oT full-tire ueachm.^. 

Ilarsland i adc a notallc abtc. .po to identiTj' t:»e si;ructiAral i'actoris^ in zhc 

colie^,eG that seen.ed to tb vue -^reateit influence m brin.jin^;; about chan -e in '^tV" 
denti;* attitudes oiiu values. Ilarsland's data su; ;est t;.at dvrinj tl'.e course of their 
proi'eiSOional trainii s-ouder;ti;> bcca-.e; 

1. li.^ re as in ly educational and less academic their orienT;atioriO tc 
teachint^ and class-rooiu behaviour; 
li. TjGbS co:r.nit'ucd co the school or,;anxsat ion and oioi* re^uiror.ent'.j ; 
lii. Loss concerned wich career (stacus^ inco; e prcojion). pro^pecti; and 
rore concerno'^ with vocation (cor.nitrent uo the vioru»ii.'r ilene.;io oi* 
, teach in;"; and the satisfaction of service); 
IV. Increasingly UiOderr. aiid less tradicional in tjiexr beixefs d.lo^z, 
teacher involvei-euT; in the corrAinity; 
V. Increa∫ly affective and less affectively neutral in tneir definition 
of the teacher's role vis-^-vis ooiiers; 
VI. Increasingly' pro^jressive ' and less traditional in t : c cduca^'ional 
philosophy and methods.; 
VI i. lncreasin;;ly specific and lcsi> di-liut^c in tj.eir teacher role def xriitions . 

A sor ewhat different :5tudy was undertaken uy Ililler (1^^/^:) v/no ex^lorea ^ocial 
avwOi^jiics.^ and ^ orivations o^ otudeni; teacher^ w:.o explored tne aspirations oi LCjinnin^^ 
tcacners and ioiind that ai..i» sucii as ^ivori.in ^ »vitn peo^^ie, contact wich ./ounr; people and 
service to ti*e co:.::.unity tended to predo.iinate , ?3^ving a picture of people viitn qon-' 
siderable social av;areness wno do net rate social status ana ."acerial incencive as beinr; 
of overriding; importance; a jroup of character iscics i>u.:restin : responsiveness to course 
tiiat apjt.'caL* to offer cue promise of £.ucccs:,'.rul or even enhanced fulfil:.'cnt of' these Q^- 
^cctlves. 

Associated with the develop, cnt of inte^^rated courses and co per,sator„' prof_:ra/.;iss 
there has, noc stirprisin^il/ , been a conGidorab3 x^an^^e or initiatives in the teaching 
of oocal science in ranj collejes. ileiA Xl'^V*^)* reviewing these, lias su,';^estea that 
stuaento attx^actcd zo t: e social sciences tended to brin"; a coTj.ii;! ent and co,T.petence to 
the teaching situation tnat resulted in their oltainin:^ hx -h jrades for their performance 
in the class-roo::.. ^fi.is was a finding contrary- to any expectations; it had been Re- 
lieved that" social science , hein^ vir^uall; a "non-scr.ool" suh.;ect, would ..ave had less 
contribution co : ake toward:; class-roo ; co:..pcuence than the ore ^encroll/ tau jii, 
"curriculur 

Tiio lie ic noc a?oachier Eaucation ^"0,:ecb (STEx^) 

Like .any of the Ooher curriculu. innovations :n oeachor eaucatio* (y;.e causal fac- 
tors h.ere SLri::^-; froi the ncvi curricula ii: t. e sc.ooio, oO v;; ,c:. i,no colleges ana Ooi.er 
t:'air.in ^i.scit'.oions resuona. Ti:i^ Xi, especially true dcxenco education unerc , since 
the l^^^D^s a new o j^iiQLis on activio,/ etiiO.:s ..as' taKon >iacc. In tnc colic es it bccai.c 
clear ti.at undcrstandin' , and skill oc.jcctiveo .;cre inCxeasin' ly i- i^or i/ar > ; 1 1/ was neces- 
sary fo*' suudcr.uj !.oL ^'jCTu have /jicl^u.^o of how c:/,iirfin acquxrc ccnce^.t.. but also 
skxll in applyin; tiUo knowledge to the preparation of locrjoj.s; not just /.novilea^^e of 
laboratox^j nazai'ds hu'.> si',ill iu anticxpa'^tinr and pr'»ven *nj: acciaents. 

Lon[" liot.'^ of qualx.lc':; that a course of iux^, lal truinin ; lor science teachers r.iyht 
foster .icre drawn up buo or.e^c iii not in ther..selvos i,x*oviie t.sc oas^b lor aevelop:nent 
v/ork on i/eac:iin«: r»cthodo. Hex^c atter. . : oii v;ao oo:*ceritr ited on individual Icarninf'; ex- 
per\Cii^j^ and i>uooro v/crc xnvitod ^^ontrxbute xdeas for activitie.. ior .student tcacners 



Over 200 separate ideau ior appropriate activitietJ were reccivea and irrouped under zoi)±c 
titles. Twelve topic (^roups with three to i'ive tuTior;^ in eacli were established to work 
up the best ^jjcestions into a i'orii; suitable for t,eKeral circulation. Topics on which 
curriculiin units have so Tar been prepared are: 

Air.i; and Objectives 
Conceptual Thinking in Science 
Tiethod^ and Techniques 
Kesoui-ces 

Laborator:^ Design and rianaj^er^ent 
Safety 

A^e and Ability 
Teacher/Pupil Interaction 
UnderKtandinc and Goiriunication 
Assess^' ent and feedback 
Gurriculura Desif^n 

The Social ConT;ext of Science (Jeacliinr; 
£ach currictilu:.! unit was written up in an approximately standard forr^at which included 
(i) what the students actually need to do and tne ideas for the college tutor's role 
("suggested approach"), arid (ii) strateg,ie3 for helping thei:. to do this. The^^e were 
stated in terms of the qualibie^^ Uhat it : ight be expected xo enhance in theja. 

'i*he object ivco were included in ordei* co sharpen thinkinrj about the activity, so 
that its quSility could be refined and improved. For exaipple, in the case of a safety 
exercise based on descriptions of actual accidents, T;he raain objective was tho\i,n;hl to be 
an affective one - Getting T^he students zo feel responsibility for their pupils. Jibh 
this in mind the exercise wai3 i^. proved uy includin;^ a tape recording of a pupil talking; 
about an accident that had happened co hin: and by providing: cir.e for the student teachers 
to discuss , in sr.ali r^roups, questions which placed the-u in the role of the teacher 
and/or parent. 

The following are soci important features of the SVJfi? curriCulun unita: 

a. They are concerned not with zhe content oT science buT; wiT;h pedaf^o^^; 
that is, wj.th inethods of teaching and related assets of psychology, 
3 oc i ol 0 rx-' '^d phi 1 o s op hy ; 

b. They involve the students in activity. A variety of activities are 
included - snail group discussion, analysis of tape recordings of 
children, or of fil:;s of parts of lessons, tea*: planning, teani teaching, 
writing, teaching SL^all groups, testing children, testing oneself, 
observing pupils or teachers with an observation record slieet, role 
playing ana so on; 

c* They are short; - often noo r.ore than two hourb; 

d. They carry a note on objectives, expressed not scrictly in behavioural 
terns but in teri.is of qualities that might be enhanced. Users are asked 
to look foz behavioui-aJ syrnptoiri'- of chese qualities. 

e. Ilany of then Use resource n.ater^als such as filr.s, video-tapes, Slides' 
or sound tapes. 

The earliest of the reports fron Lucoro and students shifted attention strongly 
towards moiiivational considerations aid led to'rp.ore detailed questions' about the reasons 
why students respond well to certain kinds of activity. There is evidence in the data 
so far that sonie activii^ies meet social needs of students to a degree that was only dimly 
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suspected belorehand. In the trials at present taking place attempts are being made to 
ascertain how each of the activities meets or fails to meet those needs of students which 
determine the extent of their involvement. 2Jhe e^ly reports have also indicated that 
by having the students involved in activity ib was easier for tuLors to discern their 
present state of \mdersi;andin^> The latest report forni contains a question specifically 
on this point: "which scudent activitietj have a good diagnostic quality, improving tu- 
tors' own appreciation of the students* awareness'*? 

B. Developments in Educational Technolorry Includinr: Teacher-Student Relationships 
1. The Collep;es of Education Learninr: Pro.ject 

One of the major areas of development in the colleges has centred on the activities 
that have preceded the introduction' of Tihe Colleges of Education Learning Project. For 
the rixst six months of 1971 a stud;>^ teaza established by the National Council for Educa- 
tional Technology exai.ined ohe needs of the colleges of education for learning neterials 
and designed a system for producing and distributing these r^aterials. It was envisaged 
that these would include study guides and programmes for use by individuals, snail groups 
and classes. The sTJudy teaia agreed that educational technology was not to be equated 
with audio visual techniques, however sophist^icated. The phrase must be taken in its 
widest sense to involve the defining oX" the Icnowledge, skills and attitudes students are 
expecTjed to acquire, the selection of suitable teaching/learning techniques for the 
achievement of these purposes and che evaluation of the effectiveness of the courses and 
materials used. 

The fc>i;udy team visited nore chan a third of fche colleges of education. It became 
clear that the major problems in the development of educational technology in the col- 
leges were: 

- Tne lack vf an information service about available materials; 

- The lack of r:achinery for designing, producing and T;esting the 
learning maT;erials; 

- The lack of i:iachin'"^'y for enabling ti:e decision-making bodies in bhe 
colleges yio test the Liaterials and the approach fpr oheraselves; 

- Tid lack of any consultancy service to which colleges could turn for 
advice in this field, whether in the design of ..materials, the defining 

of objectives, the evaluation o/ courses or the design of resource centres. 

In the light of uhese objectives the National Coxincil for Educatioiial Technology 
prodt'cea a working paper and in due course a proposal for a development project wiach 
hao now been fimded and is in the process of implementation. The aims of bhe project are 

a. To help the colleges to make the fullest and most effective vise of bhe 
study materials in the various media already available from wiohin the 
college system itself and from other sources, including the broadcasters, 
and commercial suppliers; 

b. do help the colleges to develop their individual ^nd cooperative production 
of evaluated study materialr- in accordance with their felt needs, using 
existing fac-^lities; 

c. To help the colle^^es to express their requirements for study materials to 
the bro£.ac.asterG and commercial suppliers and to improve the existing feed- 
back pa';hs for conjnent and evaluation; 

Q. To help college academic staff to develop their understanding of the prin- 
ciples ani techniques of educational technology; 

e. To r.elp c.Ti.ges bo develop their procedures for the organisation and 
nsLnagemenb of study materials and associated resources. 
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The activiLies of the project are baGed_at a nuiiber of bhe colleGec, notably St. Iiary^ij 
Coller;e, i^^ickcnhain, and also a^ior<j c *jher3 at Avery Hill, Bath, Bcdc , Covcncr; , i^U .a 
Hill and Loughborough* 

2* Syndicated Learn inp: Groups 

An inportant initiative spranr;^ Jvou a nui^bcr oi colle.^e lecturers w.io rori.ea a .'-rou^j 
to develop a course in uhe sociolo^^- or education usinp; syndicate etliods. ^he ter: 
"syndicate" is used, in this context, to describe a s:..all ."jroiip of students (abouc or 
6) sometimes self-selected, v;ithin a class (usual3y betv^een dC to :50 bvc nui'bers" i.ay be 
higher), 'x'hey worl: jointly^on a3si;;;n. 'Cnvs in the for- or a series of questions on ^pi^ob- 
lei-j couplnl with an appropriate detailed readinj^ liotf and any otr.er stiiiulus i.a-uerials. 
Each syndicate is a forim for discussion and learning, and on the basis oI these activi- 
ties a written or oral report is prepared to serve as a basis for discuosion by the v;,:ole 
class. The tutor in charge cay decide to Give* a lecture aL.ed at synthesisinc; the re- 
ports and/or orferinj;^ supplementary conceptual frar eworl.s accordin^, to 'iij Juu .iQnt Ox" 
the state of his students' learning. Olhis is one application of a syndicate LietLod; 
there can be variations on this f^eneral pattern. • 

The overall objectives of the syndicate r..ethod are to create a learninrj £,ituation 
vvhicb will enhance r.otivation and involvei;ent on che part or students t-Lat they nay 
develop a more independent attii;ude and critical Jud::;nient oowards the ^ub^ect , matter or^oy 
are studying. This is thought uo be ir.portant in those areas ox study which require the 
student to internalise learning so that it nay inforn his professional conduct. Inoer- 
nalisin:^, however, requires that the student not merely absorbs- learnin--; but develoj^s the 
capacity to scrutinise arrruL.ents and their evidence and to acquii-e the capacity oo for*., 
and test by liypothesis before he i..akes a synthesis for hiir.self. When he i'. a practitioner 
this rode o£ wbrkinj^ as a student should enable hin to think through probleir.s in a more 
systematic way. 

To date, the working party's r.ei::bers have developed a substantial core curcicultL 
in the sociology- of education which has been used, wit'i i odification and ^levelopi.ent , in 
six colleges of education. There is evidence fror.j this and other experiences that other 
areas of study can be treated usin-^ syndicate irethodo. The workinf party :ias .let regular- 
ly to discuss the project and jits continued developrent which has included trial evalua- 
tion. 

The project is innovative in *:hree wa^ys: 

1.. The syndicate i:eth.od is being used in a systematic and sustained fashion 
in teacher education on a cooperative basis between rcrberi* or suafi"; 
ii. It allows lor the possibility of a collaborative restructurinr^ of the 
roles of teacher and taujjht around a specific educational task; 
iii. It opens up che possibility of piovidin-;; students with a dirfoiont per- 
spective o" the status of kjiowledge which car. be seen as under a constant 
need for re-scruticOr and re-definition. 
Arising out of tne formal developi.icn:s of the worr. in syndicate :, cjhoas, a najor 
project has now been funded by the i;epartj ent of Education and Gciencc and will take 
place in six collefjes of education including Bede, West Midlands and Strawberry Hill 
Colleges. The ains of the project have been for:nulated as follows: 

- To continue to develop and monitor in ind"* vidual'^ colle.7es innovations in 
the teaching and learning of the sociolo^ of education using syndicate 
meth'ods, by the close study of the "instructional sys^OL.s" and the 
"learning milieux" ^ 
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- To identify, iinderstand and illuiiinafce the social processes and rules 
engendered by the uae of syndicate nethods^and to see what interplay 
there is between syndic aoe nethodd and other teaching iiethods used in 
individual colie^^es; 

- Xo consider in what ways the different cult\ares or clisiates or colleges 
ir.a:;' influence the adoption and effectiveness or syndicate methods; 

- iO aostract fron bhe studies in individual colleges what f'leneral patterns 
exist so that t.ne functions of syndicate nethods r;ay be identified; 

- 1^0 appraise the usei'ulness of the corai.on core materials in the scheue; 

- To contribute Uo the understand in ; ox» innovation in colle^^ea or education; 

- To explore and exer' \iry different approaches to the evolution of an 

. innovation and observe their effect on the developnent of the scheiae* 

0* New Develop! ents in the Presentation of l^ofessional Experience 
■i'iie wac^s in Wi.iic}i beginning teachers cone to experience the work of the class-roora 
1^ a focal area of ir*novaticn« This is hardly surprising; for here the training estab- 
ii^ 1. er,t and its staff are exposed to the unshioldea :,aze of che practitioners in the 
class 7r 00. • Ti.e folie culture of >he pro! ess ion is rich in lej^end. Allegedly the student 
arrlvej la ^.le jchool full of collec;e- inspired faith in the individual goodness and 
creati'/it^ ol children with fanciful lesson plans sur:r:ested by lecturers who have not 
tau'jht for rar^--- /ears, devoid of i<iioulod,:e oi how to control the turbulent and restive 
overolzeJ cia;:sc:> ajid -uiervisou jy an unknown tutor who, in her last hurried visil lo 
uhe jclool, inadverte:iLly assessed the teachin'; of the yoimj head of the Tlat hematics 
jOiOi^t, ent« Ir suca cix'ciii stances the student is in a doublg bind. Hot only is his 
fai^I. ir. tiiC crcdibili L"*' ci ^hc colleje shattered by the school staff, he is also over- 
whei'\ea by their enthusiasr to help him to "really r:et to Know the ioh'\ Teachintj prac- 
tice; I. coo e.. an umdercover initiation into an alternative; style of teaching unrelaood to 
:;l.e worK oi o le collere* Problers :;ay indeed arise when the collef^e assessrient takes 
vlacc C'.'. cle .-:>c':ool stafT a-^e loyal to their student and conspire with hip to put on the 
sort Ol o."ou t:.at can le relied upon to satisfy the collef;e. Once this is over the stu- 
dent, now a qualified teac:-.er, can safely for:';et \.he college courses and ^et down to a 
lijebme oi* i-roper tcachin.> Thou,,h the oaricatiu^e is crude, it is, like other criticisms, 
not entix'oi/ ^jiijust* Ger'uainly it is in teachinn practice that sone of the riore en- 
courarin,^ develop: ents «in teacher tx-iininr; are takin^^ place* 
!• Teach er-r^'o or Jche es - - 

^.ovc 1^ a rich variety oi tnese scner.es, all of them air:ing to iLiprove cominunica- 
tio:i leLween :.;chools ani t^^ai nm , insDioutions* All involve ,sivinc servinc teachers 
St'cc^al rooponci'oili jiec for the j ractice of ooudents in their school or '[;roup of schools 
in a way c. a.- V^-in-s to- eu-.er ucac^ors, collei;e tutors and students in a workin:;; relation- 
's r:.c "t,cac,..or ,uor" (ian oU'er day-co-d-v/ advice to the student i-hat relates his 
cojlc o .,or'. • IS toc^ciiri. in t.iC sc'iool in a way that a visftinc; tutor or a teachcx 
3 bleached to t.,e colic 'o seldOi, can* He .T.ay i ake the arran::eAents for the college students 
m r.ij school and sriaj'o in otie assess, ent oL their work* In discussion with students and 
ti'tors \.c can -.elp to resolve so:.ie of the inevitable conflicts and free the student from 
somi' of t'..e' lur^ens they brin ^* He undertake teaching responsibilities at the colle(^e, 
j-ossibly exci'ian^.in oO e duoies with a collef^e tutor who i.iay in turn teach his classes in 
^"x.c sci.ool. He r.a;/ even take respons^lbilioies for appropriate students in nearby schools 
as well. He . a^ be specially appointed to undertake the task with a salary jointly con- 
Ci'iL'iited by i/iie Local Education Authority (L5A), collej^e and iJiiversity* By whatever 
I. cans i'le la c:.ooen he is likelj to be a teacher whose work is attractive to the collec;e 
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as well as to hia colleagues. 

Arrangements of this kind have been established at Leicester, Bristol and Keele 
University Departments of Education and in many colleces and are well regarded by teach- 
ers , tutors and students. They provide a Lie§ns of incorporating the ey£>ential^ conponent 
of experience into professional training without "selline out'* to the view that experi- 
ence alone is a sufficient basiK for professional training. There are, of course, some 
difficult questions. Why should some teachers receive status and noney for doing a job 
which, to some extent, all teachers with students have to undertake? What if the chosen 
teacher happens tc be a bright youno assistant when the senior head of his Department is 
anxious to be a teacher-tutor? Where questions of this nature are difficult to answer 
it Kay well be impossible to develop the teacher-tutor idea fully. » . 

Mano' developments nay spring from teacher-tutor arrangeir.ents . It is even possible 
to see theu as a cleans whereby the schools could becone the dominant partner in teacher 
training - for instance, as in a pilot scher»e at Sussex University where the usual ar- 
rangements are turned upside down and the student is attached to a school and visits the 
college. The White Paper concept of school-based training in the probationary year takes 
the implications of the teacher-tutor schemes still further i'orward. 

In all forns of teacher-tutor arrangements, and they are now many and widespread, 
two essential functions of the ^teacher-T;utor are involved. One is his administrative 
function ensuring that the student finds his place in the school, is made aware of the 
requireiiients that fall upon him and Ghe resources and facilities availallc to l^ii . Ti\e 
other ii. Jlie -ore personal, pastoral role in which his professional curricular and per- 
sonal problems L.ay be discussed. Whereas in the^early btages teacher-tutors undertook 
both fimGtions in a generalised way, there, is now mcreas^insly a difxercntiation into 
two forr.G 01 teacner-tuuor relationships: 

i. The tu'cor, who iJ an administrative Lienber of the school staff and who 
i£, responsible for all otxident placements in his school and possibly 
* ev^n in nearby schools; * 
ii. The personal tutorrni'p where the specialist teacher establishes a close 

personal relatioriship with a specialist student. * " ^ 

Already there aro exai>ples of schools where a student may have access to both kinds 
of tutor during, before and afcer his professional practice. The development of the ^ 
White Paper's concept of the professional tutor is likely to increase this specialisation 
ana differentiation of the role of the teacher-tutor and to bring about the full *» insti- 
tutional isat ion" of these roles in the school system of England and Wales (thouGh, as 
will be noted later, the concept of the prof etisional tutor has a wider range of fu2:LCtions 
serving not only students on teachine; practice, but also probationary teachers and the 
staff of the school as a whole). i 

o 

2s Micro Teach inp; Techniques 

Micro teaching is widely regarded as on^ of the more inportant developments in the 
presentation of teaching; practice. It "•orieinated" in Stanford University in 19b3. In 
a sense it is a visual and a personal development of the simulation techniques that are 
used to anticipate problem situations in a number of profess'lonal training institutions. 
The basic principles are simple. A student teacher teaches fil short lesson of about five 
minutes duration to a small number of pupils. At t'^e end of the lesson the pupils leave 
and the student discusses the lesson with 'his supervisor. A:fter a short ^break the -stu- 
dent repeats the les ^n with a different group of pupils making use of the feedback from 
the supervisor to at.^mpt to improve on his basic performance. Usually feedback to the 
student is enhanced by the use of some ai^sessment instruments such as Stanford Teacher 



Conpetence Appiaiaal Guide. It ia a method in which not only the student but also the 
supervisor can play a considerably more active role. 

An extension of the micro teaching technique is in^the mini course, though this is 
still largely an in-service training device. A mini course is a package of materi&ls 
produced by a training institution and sent out to schools. a?he materials include in- 
structional and model video tapes, teachers* handbooks, self -rating forms and instruc- 
tions to teachers on ways in which they may improve their teaching without the aid of a 
supervisor. Jlaterials have, of. course, usually been produced and validated in schools 
before being distributed in this way. In Britain the most notable developaant of micro 
teaching took place at tha University of Stirling^ under the direction of Perrott and 
Duthie. At Stirling student teachers were required to practise five identified teaching 
skills in the course of a period of twelve weeks and micro teaching was regarded as an 
ii^ortant stratefjy in assisting them in this task - a prelude to their professional ex- 
perience in the schools. Subsequent work is being undertaken by Perrott at the Univer- 
sity of Lancaster is ths subject of an OBCD/CEHI project. 

Another major location of micro teaching and associated strategies is to be found 
in th8 School of Education at the new University of Ulster. Students are inducted into 
teaching in the second year of their course through twenty micro teaching experiences 
followed by longer sessions with larger gro^i^s of children later. The children are 9-13 
years of age from local schools.^ The micro teaching work is integrated with the educa- 
tion courses and the specific skills are introduced by lectures "in the educational 
psychology course and than applied to the teaching situation through micro techniques. 

In the work mt Stirling and at Ulster two further advant^iges of micro teaching have 
been noted. „One is the! way in vhich it My be used to develop the self -appraisal of the 
student t enabling him tp develop his own assessment of his performance rather than rely- 
ing heavily on externa]!^' assessments in thB maimer that has characterised most teacher 
training ootxrses heretofore* The other important feature is the way in which micro 
teaching is able to allow students to eiqperience a "diminished perceptual load". In the 
micro teaching situation they are not expected at the outset to understand and respond to 
the complex and conflicting set of factors that they normally e3cperience when they are 
first given responsibility for the work of a class-room* 

3. Studies of Class-room Interaction and the Ecology o f the Class-room 
' A major area oif innovation has been'^the fuller exploration of the multitude of ex- 
changes that take place in the class-room. This is in an attempt to enable students to 
be more aware of and more sensitive to the potential of the class-room situation and to 
help tbem to avoid "missing out" on potentially useful responses and stimuli. A number 
of projects in this area have been made in the colleges and teacher training departments 
of universities. A characteristic exai?)le is that of Cameron Jones (1972). Usin? a 
Simple observational sched\ile with teachers, Cameron Jones aesembled information on a 
wide range of interactions, many of tLem of a kind that would have been unlikely to have 
been noticed by students or teachars without the guidance afforded by such studies. It 
is illuminating to notice that In work of this kind many of the more structured and spe- 
cific sets of class-room responses came from teachers who appeared to believe that their 
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class had tha opportunity to give free and spontaneous comments. 

Caaeron Jones was able to point out that the most common reactions of all by teachers 
in the class-room were their critical ratings of th& rightness or wrongness of pupils^ 
responses. In her commentary she notes that assessment of initial teacher training stu- 
dents is commonly based on their capacity to "produce vfritten answers and display know- 
ledge of statistics and tests and measurements". She suggests that the quality of the 
face-to-f8ce encounters they have with their pupils may well be of greater importance. 
A wide range of similar studies are to be "found. Their importance lies not in the 
originality of the observational scheUules envisaged, most of which to some extent derive 
from the pioneering work of Flanders and his associates in this field, but rather ir 
their capacity to act, as the Cameron Jones study did, as a working tool for the se.-3i- 
tivation of beginning and even of esqperienced teachers. 

But a- further development of studies of class-room behaviour is to be seen emerging 
from the current work of the Sociological Research Unit of the University of London In- 
stitute of Education. There, Bernstein, Young and Davis and other workers have encouraged 
a number of students and practising teachers :o undertake studies of class-room inter- 
action at not only the level of description and analysis but also, more importantly, to 
go on to eaqplore in detail the assumptions and perceptions with which the teachers and 
their students confront each other. One of the most notable published exaii5)les of their 
wo]^k is that by Keddie (1971) xn which the ways in which teachers not only interact but 
make decisions about how curric\ilum knowledge shall be presented to or withheld from 
different children waA the ways in which children react to their teachers' perceptions 
are discussed in illuminating detail; A number of further studies of this kind are in 
production or are waiting publication and promise to offer a major contribution not only 
to the preparation of teachers but also to the ''sociology of curriculiun knowledge, 

^. Teacher Assessment in the Class-room i / 

One of the most difficult problems in the Mhole of professional preparation is the 
question of assessment. Reference has already been made to the desirability of achieving 
some measure of self-assessment on the part of teachers in their long-term as well as 
their short-term interest. But what is meant by "the good teacher"? Font ana (1972) con-, 
ducted an enquiry at St. Peter's College of Education. He constructed an Attributes of 
Teachers scale from statements of the "good teacher" invited from the staff of the Col- 
lege. The scale was then presented to tutors in his own and nearby colleges. Though the 
level of agreement reached was low, he identified a number of items such as "a knowledge 
off and feeling for, children's emotional needs" and an "enduring enthusiasm for the task 
of teaching" and "a sound knowledge of the subject matter it is his or her purpose to 
convey". The findings, though tentative, appear to have been of assistance to staff and 
students. 

Stones and Morris (1972) attempted a somewhat more rigorous search for criteria that 
are applied within the colleges. Using sophisticated statistical procedures they still 
found it impossible to a?eveal any distinct groupings of factors. The largest single 
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factor was still of an heterogeneous nature, including items such as "satisfactory plan- 
ning, aims and objectives", "proiootion of ch}.ldren's participation", "maintenance of 
discipline and order", "creating and sustaining interest" and "appearance and social 
climate of the classroom". Stones and MoiTis also found the' diversity of procedure for 
assessment of practical teaching somewhat unclear and noted that in most cases the mark 
allocated to the student was not subject to close scrutiny: 23% of the respondents to 
the Stones and Morris study did not inform students of the criteria on which their 
assessment was based and elsewhere the feedback appeared to be spasmodic. 

The problem of feedback has been explored by Wragg (1971) In an innovatory programme. 
Students were divided into four groups. Group 1 received feedback from television, 
recordings and results of a Flanders-type interacticji analssis. Groiq> 2 received a 
television feedback only and Group 5 received the Flanders analysis feedback only; Group 
4 received no feedback. The results of this finding suggested that whefl student teachers ^ 
re-taught a lesson after a one hour interval to a similar groiq> of children, it tended 
to be largely the same both in terms of type of interaction as measured by the Flanders 
analysis and in terms of competence as judged by the children. But exceptions to this 
were that those teachers who received both the television and interaction analysis feed- 
beck were rated significantly higher by the children on the re-teaching. They also ^ 
"lectured" considerably less at the time and got more spontaneous pupil response. Those 
receiving only television feedback "lectured" slightly less and those receiving inter- 
action analysis feedback only used slightly more praise, "lectured" much less and gained 
more pupil response. No feedback led to a decrease in questioning and an increase in 
"lecturing" . 

Further initiatives Have been undertaken ib the University of Bristol in conjunction 
with two local colleges of education and 55 local schools (Cope, 1971, 1975). These 
suggested the desirability of close links between the staff of training establishments 
and teachers along the lines indicated in the developments of teacher-tutor schemes 
though it was emphasized that teacher-tutor arrangements are but one aspect of the link 
between schools and colleges and that there are cansiderable dangers if these are seen 
to be sufficient in themselves without reinforcement by a range of other contacts. Fur- 
ther work is taking place in Bristol in the study of supervisory procedures to increase 
sensitivity and participation by school teachers, lecturers and students. But as Cope 
emphasizes repeatedlr in her various papers, supervision is a complex and difficult task 
made even harder by the uncertainty of objectives and procedures to which attention has 
already been drawn. It may well be that further innovation in the supervision and 
assessment of teaching practice will call for the adoption of strategies of training for 
supervision along the lines of long-standing practices in the field of professional so- 

cial work in Britain. 

The developments and innovations in the presentation of professional practice that 
have been discussed are likely to offer some solutions to the more immediate problems of 
teaching practice. Yet other difficulties will remain. The timing of the practice can 
never be entirely satisfactory - if it is early the student is "too raw" f^r schools; if 
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it is lata the tErly part of the college course lacks a sufficient eaqperimental basis, 
Axkd it can never avoid the disputes between novices and incumbents, between practitioners 
and trainers and, above all, the disputes about the nature and control of professional 
preparation,* But if the colleges are to act responsibly they cannot accede to the view 
that ejqperience is the dominant basis of professional preparation. If they do they not 
only devalue the part that detached objective analysis can play in the d'^velopment of 
teaching - they also devalue the important contribution that the student himself can 
make, as a student, to the development of the profession. And the colleges have much to 
show for their insistence on this basic duty however unsurely and unclearly they have 
sometimes exercised it. The remarkable changes .that are taking place in primary educa- 
tion and much of the pressure for the curriculum changes now taking place tn secondary 
education, spring in large measure from the work the colleges and departn»nx;s have under- 
taken with their students. As in all professional training courses, experience alone is 
not enou^. The scheme for the development of teaching practice by placing the role of 
axperience in a more appropriate context can help students, tutors and teachers to realise 
this more clearly. The inplications for in-service training as well as for initial train- 
ing are is^ortant. 

D. In-Service Training and Retraininf^ 

The range of innovations in initial training is for the most part equally relevant 
in a number of aspects of in-service training. In this section of the repoi^r, however, 
attention will be confined to those innovations that have been specifically focused on 
the in-service field. 

1. The National Centre for Educational Technology (ITOCT) Innovation DevelQpment 
Pro.lect 

This major project, currently taking place in association with the Centre for Edu- 
cational Technology at the University of Sussex, aims to document innovations in a 
variety of schools (primary, middle and secondary). Materials are being compiled lAiich 
will illustrate methods of tackling defined learning problems* They are intended for use 
by teachers on courses or at teachers* centres and are designed to stimulate discviesion 
and premote changes in teaching methods. The materials will consist of tapes, slides, 
video tape, printed material, overhead projector transparencies. They will attempt to 
answer two kinds of o;iestions: how a teaching situation has been set up and maintained; 
and yhy the teaching has been organised in this way. 

The case studies which are currently being prepared relate to the use of resources 
and may be divided into the following sections: . 

a. Acquiring t ^reducing and organising resourees 

This deale with difficulties of obtaining or producing relevant material; 
the machinery necessary for the production of resources within a school; 
various indexing systems; how material can be made accessible to pupils or 
teachers; and feedback on the use of a school's resources. 
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b. The management and use of resoixrces 

This consists of a number of case studies Illustrating the use of ^ 

different kinds of resources: worksheets and booklets, audio visual 

aids, b^adcasting* The studies will relate the use of resources to 

the problems faced by the teacher and his objectives. They will cover 

a range of topics from the development of oral and written language to 

the use of programmed material for the teaching of science* \ 

c. Changes in teaching organisation which mqy result from an increased tise • 
of resources 

This concerns the development of various kinds of team teachiag and 
team plaxming and preparation of materials; changes in time-tabling; 
problems of keeping adequate records; and the use of ancillary staff. 

The materials will be compiled to allow maximum flexibility in use, and a manual 
will be provided with each package of uiAterials. 
2. Developp ^'^ta An the Probationary Year 

An extensive study of the first year of professional sei^lce of teachers has been 
undertaken at the University of Bristol (Taylor and Dale 1971). As a result of a number 
of deficiencies identified in the experience of the probationary teachers studied, a 
major innovate ly project has been undertaken. The main focus has been on schemes of in- 
duction and guidance for probationers. One rural and three ^xrban areas have been selected 
ejid four agencies have combined in the planning and implementing of the course - the 
schools, local education authorities and the colleges and the universities. The course 
in each of four local education authority areas has a framework based on voliintary atten- 
dance along the following lines: 

- Induction Ccnference (in school time) 

- Autumn Term General Meetings (mainly evenings) 

- Spring/Summer Term Specific Topic Oouj'ses (mainly evenings) 

- Overview Conference (in school time) 

Detailed reports of thib project are not yet available but it is already clear that 
considerable developments have taken place not only in the probationers* professional 
development but also in their self-image as teachers. 

The project is closely linked with the developments in services for probationary 
teachers which are being planned as a reSsxilt of the White Paper and already four pilot 
areas of in-service probationary year activities have been established (Gloucestershire, 
one of the areas involved in the Bristol Project; Livp-^ool, London and Northumberland). 
An important part of these new pilot arrangements is, of course, the introduction of pro- 
fessional titfedrs acting in the manner outlined in the preceding section on teacher-tutor 
arrangements, but here, of course, they are specifically concerned with the development 
of work with teachers in their first year of professional service. A number of special 
training courses are being established for the new professional tutors in order to enable 
them to perform the wide range of duties envisaged for them which extend from carrier ad- 
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vice on teaching through to the advising of the head teachers on the programme of in- 
service training for the school staff. Whilst his work will be focused on the probation- 
ary year it is quite clear that the professional teacher will be looked to as a kind of 
professional counsellor and adviser by a wide range of other staff as well as by students 
undertaking practice in the schools* 

J. The Teachers* Centre Movement 

The teachers* centres are probably one of the major innovations in pixjfessional edu- 
cation to have taken place in Kngland and Wales in recent years. There are now soiae 
650 teachers* centres in England and Vales. Renamed Professional Centres by the White 
Paper, they provide a localized source of information and guidance for all teachers in 
their catchment area. Characteristically each centre is administered by an experienced 
teacher acting as warden or leader who is able to make available to teachers a range of 
courses that respond to their professional needs. There is also a resources centre 
storing not only books but a wide range of other media that may be borrowed for use . in 
school class-rooBs or staff rooms. There is normally a range of audio visual equipment 
for borrowing and which augments equipment in the schools. Office facilities are availr 
able and occasionally secretarial facilities, too. Many centres have technical staff 
available to guide teachers in the preparation of transparencies, slides and other '^udio 
visual material. There is normally a common room and refreshment facilities. In many 
local authority areas the teachers' centre seems to be the nucleus of new developments 
in the curriculum and methodology of teaching in their areas and the liaison with the 
Local Education Authority (LiiA) advisory staff is a very close one. In some larger 
authorities there are also specialist teachers' centres notably in the sciences and de- 
sign areas* The majority of teachers* cent.res have developed in old school buildings 
extensively refurbished. Often the laboratory, craft and art facilities of ^ the schools 
have been retained and adapted for use by teachers as "teachers* workshops'*. 

Following the White Pap ex* it has been envisaged that colleges of education would 
also be able to provide professional centres for teachers. There is an obvious economy 
here in face of the increasing nunber-^of professional centres that will be required to 
implement the in-service proposals of the White Paper and the diminished use of a number 
of college of education facilities following the i*eduction of initial training. The 
colleges are also likely to have re.sidential accommodation available which has advantages 
in many rural areas where even local teachers* centres are not conveniently accessible 
to teachers in widely dispersed schools. Yet there is some uncertainty amongst many 
teachers and local authority staffs about the wisdom of housing professional centres in 
the colleges. There is ^ widespread viev that an independent location removed from the 
scene of initial training is likely to be preferred even on emotional grounds. This 
raises yet again the still unresolved boundary between initial and in-service educai:ion 
that has characterised ii^glish teacher education for many decades. 

i^t Post -Experience Courses at the Open University 

^An important new initiative in in-service education is the introduction of post- 
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experience courses by the Open University. Based upon the lines now well established by 
the Open University in its work with undergraduates, the post -experience courses are pri- 
merily designed for adults who have practical experience in a given field and wish to 
develop or broaden their skills and understanding to a higher level. The teaching is by 
means of correspondence material which ie inte^srated with television and radio programmes. 

Although the post-experience courses cater for a wide range of personnel, a par- 
ticularly strong emphasis is given to courses that are of relevance to teachers. These 
courses include: 

New Trends in Geography - ' ' 

Methods of Educational ISnquiry: An Empirical Approach 
Reading Development 

Background to School Mathematics I: Real Numbers 
Background to School Mathematics II: Functions - The Key To 

An excerpt from the course syllabus to Reading Development will indicate the nature 
of the courses provided: 

"This course is concerned with improving standards of reading . Naturally, one 
course cannot cover the %k^ole field of reading. The course team thferefore decided to 
concentrate on the development of competence in the middle :years of schooling . Here the 
major concerns are to help children to develop their ability to learn through reading and ^ 
to enrich their experience through reading. Thus, the course deals with reading in every 
area of the curriculum. In addition, in its concern to improve standards of reading, the 
course team was led to consider what more could be done in schools to provide a better 
preparation for coping with the reading demands of the adult world. 

"A major aim of the course is to develop ciirrent thinking about the nature of read- 
ing and the reading process, as a preliminary to discussing improvements in the teaching 
of reading. In view of this the co\irse team has tried, wherever possible, to consider 
each theoretical issue in terms of its practical implications. The course examines how 
children learn to read, and following this stage, how opportunities may be succeesively 
provided within^the •.-.urriculum for developing a wide variety of reading interests and 
reading skills. 

"The course seeks to develop an understanding of the kinds of skills which may be 
useful in helping the individual child to develop his strengths and overcome his weak- 
nesses. To this end it outlines methods of helping children of all levels of ability, 
not Just the less able. As a result of their study, it is hoped that students will re- • 
vise upwards their previous ideas about the levels of reading that pupils can comfortably 
achieve if suitably motivated and given appropriate opportiinities for development. 

"The course aims to stimulate the student to review his own role as an agent in the 
teaching of reading. If reading is important in every aspect of the curriculum, then 
every teacher must be regarded as a teacher of leading. It is ihtended, therefore, to 
develop an awareness of an extended, prof ess ional role which the teacher, who has made a 
special study of reading, may choose to undertake in relation to his colleagues and 
others concerned with the teaching of reading. 
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"!Che course also alms to help th» studeixt consider his ovn readixig. In eiqplorlng 
and developing his om reading It Is felt that the student will acquire a greater Insight 
Into the nature of children's reading and how this can be further Is^roved* In the latter 
part of the course students will be given the opportunity to undertake a major activity 
in an area of particular interest to themselves* 

**a!his course is primarily intended for teachers in any subject area. It will also 
be of Interest and value to tutors in colleges of education and educational psychologists 
and to others Uho are directly concerned with helping children to learn through reading , 
but lack of teaching experience or inadequate access to children or schools would make 
it difficult to obtain fiOl value from the course* 

^'SbB coTU7se is made yxp of 1? units of correspondence material. The other components 
of the course will he: 12 television programmer, 8 radio programmes and 4 tul7or-marked 
asslgmMnts to fozv tbe basis for continuous assessment; a number of tutorials held in 
the evenings or at the weekend* (Attendance at these is voluntary, although it is hoj»ed 
that most students will be able to come to some of the sessions*) A final three-hoiur 
written examination will be held on the coiirse.** 

Thou^ the Heading Development course, like other courses, is still mt an experi-> 
mental level, there is already considerable evldeuce that teachers following-it are ex* 
periencing an iToportant contribution to thmlr professional education and that this and 
similar courses have a permanent part to play In emerging patterns of in-service profes- 
sional education* 

III. RESOWE Oy THE PBDSPBGTS FOR INITIATION 
iw TTRAnmrn KDUGATIOK AND ITS EVALUATIOK 

The preceding sections of this report have indicated the wide -ini ccui)le-c apecbrui 
of initiation In freacier D'^-uca^io i and re-education in England and Wales. Where have 
the main areas for .future development been seen? To answer this question one must • 
inevitably turn again to the White Paper. There it is apparent that some of the c-ain 
opportunities are likely to spring froi: the new Tc^ts of initial training establishment 
and the interplay between courses for teaching and coxirses for other professional and 
non-professional training. It is inpossible to indicate clearly where initiation will 
develop in the new aLialgam of polytechnic and r::ulti -technic institutions. To try to ex- 
plore it would be to go beyond the study of innovation and enter the world of prediction. 
But it seens probable that within a pluralist systea the riain thrust of establishing the 
teacher's identity will be borne not so nuch by the training institutions, as in the 
past, but rather by the schools through the developnent of the probationary year. As 
the colleges become less "teaching doEiinated" the schools are likely to'assuir.e an in- 
creasing ascendancy in this task of professional socialization. It is suggested that in 
consequence the emphasis on cxirriculum developments that in the past has been substan- 
tially carried through initial training is now likely to be more fully centre^ on the 
in-service area. Projects like the Science Teacher Evaluation Projeot are likely to be- 
come more clearly aimed at probationary and established rather than at prospective 
science teachers. 
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More generally i't seeias possible that the main initiatives in teacher education in 
the future are likely to occur in the in-service field. It has long been suspected that 
this could provide a more appropriate area. Developing new initiatives through work with 
prospective teachers has been an uncertain and sonetiLies wasteful exercise. We have come 
to realise that the besinning teacher is often least well placed to bring about change in 
the school. More normally he is expected to couforr^ to existing practice as the price 
of recognition and achieving security. It :aay well be that tne possibilities of effec- 
tive initiative work in the in-service training field will be facilitated by other fac- 
voTs that have been sighted in this report. These include the increased funding for the 
da^' release of probationary teachers and the guaranteed periods of 6econdnent that are to 
be available "as a right'* to all teachers. They nay also be eniianced by the laore "open" 
and "less coijnitted" initial preparation of teachers "biiat we have noticed that could 
bring about a more diverse and less "conditioned" group of entrants to the profession. 

None of this is to suggest that the i:-portant initiatives in initial training that 
have been reviewed will now assuiiie dininished significance; rather that they will cone 
to be developed in an in-service context as^v/ell as an initial training context. There 
are alread;^'^ signs that much of the work on new cours«b, educational technology and the 
presentation of professional practice are making a r.a^jor contribution to in-service work. 

Evaluation 

OJhe problems of evaluating innovation are likely to rei.ain. Frequent reference has 
been nade to the difficulties of effective evaluation - even as the basic level of de- 
termining effective criteria as to what constitutes "the good teacher**. Perhaps one of 
the most important areas of future innovation would be the establishment of machinery to 
L^onitor new developr^ents in teacher education. Limited joverniaental funds have been 
available for the evaluation of experimental schemes such as the work at Lancaster, but 
this is still spasmodic. The Committee for Research into Teacher Education (CRITE) 
established by the Association of Teachers in Colleges and DepartL.ents of Education 
(ATCDE) and the Universities Council for the Education of Teachers (UCET) in 1969 has 
still been unable to persuade funding bodies to sponsor studies of this kind. 

A particular problem: is the relatively "non-scientif ic" nature of innovation in 
teacner education. Aa Parlett and Haj.ilton (197^) have suggested these innovations are 
of the "agricultural botany" type. The effectiveness of an innovation is assessed "by 
examining whether or not it has reached required standards on prespecified criteria". 

Garner (1972) makes a similar point when he observes "that it is hard to see when 
discussions about the effectiveness of different patterns of organization can be more 
than mere exchanges of opinion until such tine as acceptable neasuros are available". 
Yet he concludes his review of the nature of teaching and the effectiveness of teachers 
with the statement that "the development of knowledge about cla-ssroom behaviour and its 
consequences is at last beginning to give an air of precise to the study of teacher 
effectiveness ". 

-Perhaps it ,is in the stud;' of the class-room and its' behaviour (and in particu^lar 
the perceptions brought to it by teachers and children) rather than in the study of teacher 
training as such that we shall rrake the iiost effective platforv for future progress.. It 
may certainly provide us with the knowledge to do something to eradicate, on the one 
hand, the inadequacies that we can perceive all too readily in nany of our existing ar- 
rangements and, on the other hand, to diminish the lack of confidence with which many 
practising teachers view then. 
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